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A STUDY OF CERTAIN RECREATIONAL READING 
AND: VOCATIONAL PHASES IN THE LIVES 
OF YOUNG GIRLS 


THEODORA WHEELER 
Rochester, Minn. 


Not a day passes but thousands of people in this country are 
faced with questions vital to them regarding the best disposition of 
their time. From the older men and women who are greeted with 
new opportunities for leisure and its pleasures, to the boys and girls 
who are planning their life work, situations are arising which demand 
insight into human likes and dislikes, resources and adaptabilities. 
Particularly for our youth is it necessary to obtain all the suggestions 
and information possible regarding these personal factors. 

The interests of school children have frequently been the subject 
matter of studies by those working in educational and vocational 
fields. Suggestions have been sought from this source in the effort 
to solve some of the vexing problems which arise inevitably a few 
years later in the lives of the young people. How will eachindividual 
fit into his environment, how develop resources within himself through 
which he can satisfy his social needs and how find an occupation in 
which he will prove an asset to hiscommunity? The mal-adjustments 
that occur during these processes are only too well known. 

The difficulties encountered in a pronounced instance of this sort 
were responsible for the present study. The case was one of an 
adolescent girl who, failing to understand herself, was quite unsuc- 
cessful in organizing her capacities or in gaining any guiding motive 
in her life. She was disturbed by conflicting personal inclinations 
and these, mingled with_an atmosphere of social artificiality with 

1The author wishes to acknowledge with sincere gratitude the suggestions and 
encouragement received from Dr. Adolf Myer of The Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, 


John Hopkins Hospital and from Dr. Wm. Burdick of The Public Athletic League 
of, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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which she was surrounded, left her bewildered. This distressing 
set of circumstances made her totally self-engrossed and resulted in 
an impossible mental attitude and an inefficient life. She drifted 
into an existence where the longing for excitement and superficial 
amusements formed the basis of her recreational activities. Serious 
thought regarding plans for the future was completely lacking. The 
nearest approach to such a consideration was the vague and perilous 
occupation of day-dreaming. There were other pathological factors 
in this girl’s case which do not ordinarily occur, but the character- 
istics given above typify remarkably well, though in somewhat 
exaggerated form, certain dangerous tendencies which arise .in the 
lives of most normal individuals. Much study is required to supply 
a thorough insight into the many needs of children. It is only with 
the help of detailed analysis that broad educational plans can be built 
up which will successfully develop individual trends and qualifications, 
and reduce the occurrence of disasters from the unfortunate tendencies 
which beset most individuals. 

As a further illustration of the application of the present study, 
another instance may be cited. This is the familiar story of a young 
person who, on starting to work, takes the first job that offers. After 
a relatively short trial at this occupation, discontent and discourage- 
ment becomes so strong that he shifts to some new field. This is 
repeated over and over again, often within a single year. To argue 
that there is an element of educational benefit for the worker in this 
process is a perversion of reason, and the pecuniary loss to him as a 
result of wasted time is as excessive a burden as is the loss to his 
employers from wasted training expenses. In the latter case the cost 
exceeds any tax that might be justly placed upon the employer in 
default of more ideal educational methods than exist in most places 
today. An even less favorable verdict may be brought against this 
situation when viewed from the standpoint of character formation. 
Opportunities are practically absent for the development of such 
essential qualities as reliability and perseverance. 

There is an immense amount of adjustment to be affected on the 
industrial side to meet these problems and this is becoming recognized. 
However, there is still need for further study and analysis of the 
individual and the social group, and the author, in a small way, has 
made an effort to furnish suggestions for attacking the problem from 
that angle. 

The opportunity to undertake the study came through the Public 
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Athletic League of Baltimore during the winter of 1917-18. In the 
course of physical examinations made on prospective participants 
in the League’s school activities, eight hundred girls ranging in age 
from six to twenty years, were informally interviewed on the follow- 
ing subjects; recreational interests, reading tastes, and future voca- 
tional preferences. A critical survey of the material thus gathered 
shows that care must be exercised in its portrayal. The talks with 
the girls were necessarily short, and while probably few intentionally 
misleading statements were made, nevertheless other possible sources 
of error must be taken into account. In some cases the children 
may have tried to “show off,” or to say what they thought was ex- 
pected of them. The informality of the interviews, however, and the 
spontaneous interest and response on the part of the girls would lead 
one to believe that this was not true in many cases. On the other 
hand, such factors as the latest fads and interests of the moment 
undoubtedly played a large part in determining the nature of the 
answers. However, as these transitory interests are a well recog- 
nized part of the makeup of most young people, and as the changing 
“crazes” and “rages” and “stunts” are in so many instances 
prompted by real developmental needs, they must be considered. 

An attempt to form group correlations between the type of person- 
ality and the various interests proved futile. Whether it would 
have been successful with a more intensive plan of study could not, 
of course, be determined. The final analysis of these conversations, 
while not forming rigidly scientific informational material, does give 
insight into the child’s point of view. In addition to this it empha- 
sizes certain neglected obligations along social arid educational lines. 
Educators are beginning to realize that these factors must be seri- 
ously taken into account. 

The subject matter of the study could not be arranged in groups 
of the same size, but a convenient assembling according to age was 
made as follows: Group I, girls from six to ten years, numbering ap- 
proximately one hundred; Group II, eleven to twelve years, one hun- 
dred and eighty girls; Group III, thirteen to fourteen years, two hundred 
and twenty-five girls; Group IV, fifteen to sixteen years, one hun- 
dred and fifty girls; Group V, seventeen to twenty years, one hundred 
and fifteen girls, (See Diagrams 1, 2 and 3). 

A word of explanation should be given here with regard to the 
study made of the books chosen by the girls, and particularly with 
regard to that portion of the study in Diagram 2, (Reading Subjects). 
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It must be understood that the grouping in the diagram is in no sense 
based on what could be called either a literary or a library classifi- 
cation of the books. The attempt was made, rather to determine 
wherein lay the main psychological appeal to the child and to make 
this the basis of arrangement. The method could not be followed 
through in a very exact way as the indefiniteness of many of the Head- 
ings of the diagram indicates. This same idea, however, is taken up 
in the text where certain factors are commented on. With the 
material and facilities at hand only a beginning toward a thorough 
analysis could be achieved and it is hoped this will be- held clearly 
in mind in connection with all the book material throughout the 
ensuing pages. In making up the book lists the scheme adopted was 
to place a book in that age group where it was chosen as favorite the 
largest proportionate number of times. In addition to this, its 
complete range among the different ages is given. As entire freedom 
was encouraged in the answers and as a number of the girls preferred 
to give authors or general types of books rather than specific titles, 
these were recorded and arranged in the same way as the individual 
books and were placed at the ends of the book lists. Where the 
authorship of books was difficult to obtain or to verify, the matter 
was not followed through, owing to limited time. The author wishes 
to acknowledge with most sincere thanks the help given through 
Dr. Bernard Steiner of the Enoch-Pratt Library of Baltimore in supply- 
ing the names of authors and correcting errors in the book lists. 

Group I. Six—ten years, One hundred girls. 

In regard to pastimes, two-thirds of these children prefer very 
active play to amusement of any other sort. ‘‘Catchers” “Spy,” the 
various form of Tag and Ring games are the favorites. Of the other 
one-third, the choice is pretty well divided: One-ninth preferring such 
make-believe games as playing school, keeping house, and “Baby Dolls” 
with another ninth of those choosing to read or to be read to, and a 
similar proportion indulging in simple card and parlor games. 

This distribution corresponds characteristically to the way in which 
numbers of little girls of about these ages spend their time, the largest 
part of it very actively, many of the remaining hours busy with absorb- 
ing make-believes, with shorter intervals occupied with the type of 
games which later in Hfe become much more popular diversions. 

‘Turning to the reading and “story” interests, a definite division 
is apparent between the children from six to eight and those from nine 
to ten years. With the younger group, the fairy tales comprise more 
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than two-thirds of the selections and are nearly twice as popular as 
with the latter group. A few of the younger children have mentioned 
nursery rhymes. This choice is not made by any of the older ones. 
The books and stories cited by the children are listed in Table 1. It 
may be noted that among the older children’s books appear for the 
first time those girls’ stories and serials which become so markedly 
popular with somewhat older children. Only four of the little girls 
gave Bible stories as their favorites; three, the story of the “Baby 
Jesus’’ and one, “‘ Daniel in the Lion’s Den.”’ One little girl of eight 
spoke with excited interest, of the story of Roland. Three noteworthy 
books, of varied nature, selected by the older girls are, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” with its pathos and sentimental appeal, the animal story of 
“Beautiful Joe”’ and the absorbing tales of ‘‘ Uncle Remus.”’ Doubt- 
less school reading is reflected in this list as in the other, but no 
attempt was made to determine the exact extent of this influence. 

The choice of future occupation of the young group of children 
shows several factors operable in their lives. The largest proportion 
(slightly over one-third) named teaching as their favorite profession. 
This certainly reflects the strong and well known influence of the early 
grade teacher—perhaps the first outside influence that comes into the 
child’s life. Next in popularity to that of teacher, are the various 
home callings, one-sixth of the group, or slightly less than one-half of 
the former number, choosing these. In this division are included such 
occupations as housework, cooking, dressmaking, sewing and last but 
not least, that of having “‘a family and babies.” The answers given 
by the children of this youngest group show two characteristics not 
found among the older girls. In the first place, as might be expected, 
there are very appealing and naive answers evincing early admirations. 
One wishes to be ‘‘a lady and do housework;” another to be “‘a lady 
and wash dishes,”’ or “a lady and set the table,” or the same and “do 
house-cleaning.”” The fact of “being a lady” above all else seems to 
take hold of their minds. The second characteristic is the frankness 
with which a little girl says she wants “to have a little child”’ or “be a 
mother,” this rarely occurring in the replies of the older girls. 

The remaining preferences are divided into three nearly equal shares 
of slightly over one-seventh each—those wishing to be nurses, those 
choosing miscellaneous occupations and those not knowing what they 
would like to do. In the second group are found the professions of 
actress, musician, author, artist, and one representative each for store- 
keeper, typist, and telephone operator. 
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Group II, made up of one hundred eighty girls from eleven to 
twelve shows about the same proportion of preference for active games. 
“Out door sports” figure largely, and in addition to these games 
(similar to those named by the preceding children), others requiring 
more skill make their appearance, including various group ball-games, 
swimming, skating and horseback riding, all of these having advocates. 
A few of the girls voiced unusual preferences such as “games at night’”’ 
where the element of darkness lends excitement; also ‘‘ Indian games,” 
and “‘ setting up a tent in the woods;” this latter, doubtless reflecting 
opportunities granted only to special ones of this group, shows the 
eager imagination, natural to most children, which grasps at such 
forms of recreation. One of the girls in this group whose acme of 
bliss is contained in a single yearly trip to a shore amusement, park 
enlists our sympathy but she is not so much to be pitied as another 
child who found her chief joy in “loafing,” plain and simple; just 
sitting around doing nothing appeals to her more than anything else. 
To better this attitude, which later may develop into a real loss of 
ambition and laziness, as seen in the wife of many a well-to-do merchant 
or mechanic, the most intelligent methods must be employed. Some- 
times medical skill discovers a physical condition at the basis of this 
boredom. One form of diversion which appears fairly frequently is 
sewing or crocheting. Among the children of this age the desire to 
“play mothers” is given once; this marks the oldest child who refers 
directly to the maternal instinct. Among these girls, the card and 
parlor games take less than half as prominent a part as they do in the 
preceding group. Reading as a pastime was chosen by one-sixth of 
the children of this group, a proportion about twice as great as in the 
previous group. 

In a miscellaneous group of one-sixth, several forms of music 
(singing and piano) drawing and dancing are chosen and a few 
activities such as the movies, the theatre and shopping have individual 
adherents. 

Among the books chosen by the girls of this group, Fairy Tales 
have markedly dwindled. Girls’ stories and series cover nearly one- 
half the entire choice. Boy’s books form a conspicuous group. 
Among the different groups of books included in the large general 
groups several animal and nature tales may be noted. Another book 
found here is “Little Lord Fauntleroy’’ whose fascination undoubt- 
edly exists for many of its readers in a delightful absence of any of 
of the disagreeable incidents that mar the normal course of ordinary 
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life. Moreover, further charm is present in the narrative by a veri- 
table wish fulfillment scheme of affairs which magnifies the importance 
of the central figure of the little lord, so luckily and luxuriously 
situated in every respect. The movements and plans of other people 
revolve with regard to his pleasure and as far as clothes and play- 
things are concerned, nothing is too good for him. 

The fantastic and compelling conception of ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land” has its place with the children of these years. Certain of their 
remarks made in connection with it suggested that a leading factor 
in its attraction for the youngsters lay in the strange appearance of 
the personalities encountered in the story. This presents quite a 
contrast to what forms such a strong appeal to older readers, 7.e., 
the queer turns that events take and the freak episodes present in 
the tale. For the children the action represents mere necessary 
framework for the story, a thread connecting more interesting features. 
It does not serve as with older readers in bringing up vague memory 
drifts or in calling into clearer consiousness, undercurrent tendencies 
of thought and action, ordinarily concealed by conventions and 
rationalization. 

As to favorite professions these girls may be divided into five 
classes: teaching, stenography and miscellaneous vocations claimed 
approximately one-fourth each; one-sixth thought they would like 
to be nurses and one-twelfth had no particular inclination at that 
time. It should be noted that with these girls, as with the succeed- 
ing groups, the three main professions are those of teacher, steno- 
grapher and nurse. The miscellaneous list of vocations includes a 
fairly large range—dressmaker, milliner, housekeeper, saleslady, 
doctor, telephone operator and artist. The foregoing comprises those 
occupations having a plural vote, while other occupations, mentioned 
singly, are: notary public, secret service worker, designer, landscape 
gardener, actress, singer, chemist, violinist and author. 

Of the thirteen and fourteen year old girls (Group III, two hundred 
twenty five individuals) slightly more than half preferred active 
games to other forms of amusement. The games chosen were pre- 
dominantly those that would be classified as athletics rather than 
as simple children’s games; among the favorites are swimming, gym- 
nastics, ball-games and skating. Dancing also shows a small increase 
in popularity over the minor place it held in the interests of the 
preceding group. : : 

Considerably less than one-fourth professed to enjoy various 
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forms of sewing above other things while just a little less than one- 
fourth of the girls showed a preference for reading. The remaining 
girls gave cultural activities as their favorites—music, singing, draw- 
ing, with a half dozen obtaining greatest enjoyment from the movies. 

Of the books chosen, nearly one-half are girls’ series. In addition 
to the large general group, tales of adventure and boys’ books hold a 
conspicuous place. Among the former are Indian tales, western 
stories, tales of the sea, Robin Hood, Robinson Crusoe and several 
books by Robert Louis Stevenson and Sir Walter Scott. The appeal 
of sentimental novels and stories seems to have increased consider- 
ably. Several girls mentioned biography and history as being their 
favorite reading. Other choices indicating increasingly widening 
interests are such as Red Cross Books, newspaper stories, moving 
picture plots, animal and jungle stories, and tales of pathos. 

- The choice of vocations falls into four divisions—the three chief 
ones being teaching which approximates one-fourth, nursing, one- 
fifth, and stenography one-third. Among those choosing the first 
mentioned numbers of variations exist, ranging through the different 
types of music teachers, dancing teachers, teachers of domestic 
sciences, and teachers of the more usual academic subjects. A 
heterogeneous division includes many different professions and trades 
—doctor, lawyer, business callings, sales person, dressmaking, artistic, 
musical and literary vocations and telephone operating, with a compara- 
tively large number who are uncertain of what line to follow. 

Of the fifteen and sixteen year old girls (Group IV, one hundred 
fifty girls) slightly over half chose outdoor athletics of various sorts, 
one-sixth professed to enjoy dancing most, with somewhat less than 
that number, about one-eighth choosing reading, and two still smaller 
groups (one-twelfth each) naming sewing and knitting, and a miscel- 
laneous set of amusements, including certain outside interests such 
as the movies and “the theatre at night.”’ The dancing that appears 
in this group shows the first strong trend toward social dancing that 
could be differentiated from that of the gymnasium or dancing school. 

Of the books named, about one-third are girls’ series. An increas- 
ingly popular type of books with these girls are tales of adventure and 
romance, and boys’ stories rank noticeably high in favor. The kind 
of fiction which has a sentimental turn is also favorably regarded. 

The chief professions named are the familiar three, the division 
being approximately, stenography one-third, teaching one-fourth, 
and nursing one-sixth, with the remaining numbers (group of one- 
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fourth) showing a range of choice—dressmaking, millinery, selling 
profession, various forms of pure and applied art, and that of author, 
and doctor. It may be noted that social service work and play- 
ground work are represented and even the missionary field has one 
devotee. ; 

The last number of girls (Group V, one hundred fifteen girls) 
include those from seventeen to twenty-one years, only a few of the 
older years being represented. The distribution of recreational 
interests followed the preceding groups fairly closely except that very 
few care for reading, and the balance of choice swings to sewing; 
about one-half gave outdoor athletics, while with the remaining half 
the choice was pretty evenly divided into thirds among which were 
dancing, sewing and a miscellaneous assortment, including movies, 
art, music and reading. 

In the books chosen by these girls those full of adventure and 
romantic experiences, take the chief place (nearly one-half); a small 
proportion mentioned such classics as Shakespeare, Victor Hugo and 
Elliott; while a few others chose animal stories, character sketches, 
love story novels with several devotees for more sentimental tales. 

Among the chosen professions almost one-half gave stenography, 
this large proportion probably due in part to the fact that a number 
of the girls come from one school where the course in this was 
emphasized along with a patriotic appeal to supply the acute 
government need for the work which existed at that time. After 
this profession, teaching and nursing rank about the same in popu- 
larity (nearly one-fourth each) with only a most scanty represen- 
tation for other professions—artists, librarians, saleswomen and 
home keepers. 

In order to facilitate general discussion and comparison, the fore- 
going material has been presented in charted form given in Diagrams 
1, 2 and 3. Many features already discussed in connection with age 
and subject groups will receive no further comment. 

The recreational diagram shows conspicuously the popularity of 
active games and sports so common with most young people. 
Thoughout the entire age range they constitute at least half the total 


number of preferences, and with the girls under thirteen years, consid- 


erably more than that. Reading reaches its maximum of popularity 
(about one-fifth) with the thirteen and fourteen year old girls, and at 
that age also sewing and various forms of needle work first appear to 
attract. The instruction in this, furnished by several of the large de- 
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partment stores, was mentioned in several instances. The situation 
there seems to be satisfactory so far as the trade is concerned, but the 
stores with their ostentatious displays and furnishings are exploiting in 
their own interests an instinct which it should be the duty of the school 
to develop. Asitis, the instinct to decorate is betrayed by an appeal 
made to questionable taste with showy, flimsy, perishable and often- 
times very expensive goods; whereas it should receive careful considera- 
tion in our schools and become an acknowledged part of the child’s 
planning with regard to home and personal equipment of every sort. 
Then, from our girls as the result of intelligent admiration, we might 
expect to have a demand for honest worth in materials and see really 
artistic designs and models in house furnishing as well as in dress 
instead of the tawdry effects which most of our young girls seem to be 
striving for. Dancing apparently first assumes importance socially as 
a real pastime at about the age of fifteen years. This is contrasted 
with gymnasium and exercise dancing as known to the younger girls. 

The classification of the reading material was necessarily rough and 
' rather unsatisfactory. However, the love of fairy tales stands out 
strongly as the choice of literature among the younger children, ranging 
from the maximum of over two-thirds at the ages of six to eight years 
to just one or two choices at the ages of thirteen or fourteen. From the 
ages of eleven to sixteen years, girls’ series occupy one-third or more 
the total selection while in the last group of girls only a small proportion 
name these books. Adventure and romantic tales constitute an 
increasing number of choices from the thirteen year old girls on to the 
oldest. | 

The vocational chart shows a striking narrowness of out- 
look; the three professions of teaching, nursing and stenography filling 
very nearly the whole horizon. Apparently the number of possibilities 
diminishes as the child grows older, for the younger girls name a 
variety of home occupations and even quite a large miscellaneous 
group of professional interests which are lacking among the older 
girls. The failure on the part of the older girls to include the home 
occupations among the vocations, results in some measure from the 
general plan of girls’ education as it has been arranged till recently; 
with no training in home making or home managing. This condition 


of affairs must be in part-a reflection of the social taboo that forbids - 


the official acknowledgment of home and family making in any scheme 
for planning the lives of young people. The schools are beginning to 
realize that this is cause for a serious indictment against them, and 
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considerable attempt is being made to changeit. But a more vigorous 
effort must be made if the conditions facing us on every hand are to be 
satisfactorily dealt. with. 

Turning to special features brought out in the course of the study, 
in the recreational and vocational divisions there were certain items 
of particular interest. Direct correlation between these two lines 
was not often possible. In only fifty-eight cases, all told, did the girls 
express the wish to take up a profession along the lines in which their 
favorite pastimes lay, and the fields were markedly limited in which 
this correlation was noted—mainly those of music, art, athletics, and 
sewing, in the order given. A few other girls who enjoyed playing 
“school teacher”’ thought they would like to teach and one or two who 
enjoyed home duties as recreation expressed a wish to do housework. 
Examples of the correlated cases are as follows: 

Girls who enjoy playing the piano hoped to become music teachers 
or play professionally; girls who liked to draw wished to become 
artists or designers; those enjoying various forms of athletics and out- 
door activities wanted the chance to become gymnasium teachers; and . 
girls taking pleasure in sewing thought that dressmaking would suit 
them professionally. The ages of these girls whose pleasure in a 
pastime was strong enough to urge them to follow it up with a similar 
vocation varies between twelve and sixteen; over half of the girls being 
thirteen and fourteen years and three fourths between the age of 
twelve and fifteen. 

A feature already brought up in relation to the vocational side of 
the study which may be emphasized still further here, is the evidence 
on every hand of the girls’ narrowness of horizon as regards possible 
future occupation. Many a girl’s answer as to why she had chosen 
stenography, for instance, was “because she didn’t like teaching” 
or as to why she had decided on nursing, ‘‘ because she didn’t think 
stenography would suit her.’”’ There was, on all sides, a lack of any 
healthy, ambitious attitude regarding possibilities, and frequently an 
uninterested tone of resignation when speaking of future plans. That 
such conditions should exist when hundreds of occupations are now open 
to women, constitutes a challenge to our educational methods. We 
provide a single, rather rigidly planned system through which children 
representing the greatest possible variations must pass. Likewise 
this human material, on emerging from the unified system is required 
to fit into innumerable different places in the world’s activities. We 
must, therefore, expect great limitations in the finished product until 
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we are ready to hold more closely to the needs of the individual, 
together with those of the working world, as models upon which to 
formulate school programs. 

To any one seeking hints suggesting some variations from the 
stereotyped line of occupations, there was more or less material 
available among the pastimes enumerated by certain girls. It is to 
be regretted that in most schools there is no scheme operable by which 
these impulses can be made of maximum usefulness to the girl. This 
opportunity when given to a trained prevocational or vocational 
teacher, may be of great value. Such a person may, at least, suggest 
to the girl who delights to shop above all else, that there is such a 
profession as shopping. In such a case which came under notice here, 
the possibility had never been heard of and the girl was one of those 
added to the ranks of the three most popular professional preferences, 
in this instance, nursing. Likewise, that girl who delights in writing 
stories, in reading history, and in seeing historical movies, might be 
encouraged to try her hand as scenario writer of historical dramas, 
rather than to rest content with being a stenographer. 

Among the girls choosing stenography as a profession, several 
characteristics which did not come to the surface noticeably in any 
of the other professions were in evidence. One of these was an 
excitement-loving tendency. The girl wanted to see ‘‘real life,’’ 
to have “business adventures,’”’ or to be where people did “big 
things.’’ There was also that ‘‘easy money”’ theme in evidence, and 
often, without attempt at concealment, the sex instinct was con- 
spicuous, expressed as a frank desire to know and mingle with men. 

‘The only times when the parents were brought directly into the 
discussion were when the girls themselves happened to mention them. 
This occurred almost exclusively in connection with the question of 
future occupation. In thirty-four cases the girls spoke of either 
mother, father or their “family”? and in twenty-five of these it was 
to state that the wishes of their elders differed decidedly from their 
own. Of course the fact that there had been opposition may have 
been a memory-stimulating element in many of these cases, causing 
the parents to be thought and spoken of; and probably a two-thirds 
ratio over estimates average parental opposition. However, we do 
know from other sources that parental antagonism is a prominent 
factor in very many upset lives. Therefore, evidence on various 
aspects of the problem may serve an end. An analysis of these 
cases shows that eleven of the twenty-five contrary-minded . parents 
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never suggested an alternative occupation for the girl, but simply let it 
be known in more or less forcible terms, that they were against that 
particular kind of work for their daughters—negative guidance to 
say the least. Other parents presented reasons for the selection of 
different plans for their children’s future, but not many of these 
appear to be any more rational than the negations represented 
above. Twelve of the opposed girls had chosen nursing, six of 
them met with flat opposition without reason.. To the others 
it was said that nursing was too hard work, was not nice work, that 
the girl had no talent, or that she had better be a stenographer or 
that ‘she should stay at home and do no work. One was advised 
by her father to become a movie actress. Five girls desiring to be 
stenographers received equally strong opposition; in two instances 
the parents protested that the girl ought not to work if not forced 
to by necessity; in two others parental preference was expressed for 
the teaching profession and another girl was urged to become a singer. 
Whether this last suggestion, and the preceding one of the movie 
acting were made by the parents in a spirit of sarcasm or whether 
ability really was present, was not determined. Two of four girls 
wishing to be teachers were met with plain, ungarnished opposition, 
while one of the other two had stenography and the other the medical 
profession proposed as alternatives. The remaining four cases in 
which the girl’s scheme and that of her parents conflicted, present 
rather similar characteristics; there was the girl who wanted a home 
of her own who was urged to prepare herself for teaching; another 
who thought she would like to be a missionary was advised strongly 
to be a stenographer; the same advice being given to another young 
woman desiring to take up playground work. A girl who wanted to 
prepare herself to be an artist was told in forcible language by her 
parents that it would be a waste of time. It may be said that accord- 
ing-to commonly accepted views, in the last five instances the parents’ 
advice appears to be a “‘practical”’ nature. 

While we cannot make a really thorough estimate of the merits 
of any of the foregoing situations, one or two features in regard to 
the attitude of parents certainly can be judged intimately enough 
to be vigorously condemned. In the first place any uncompromis- 
ing or arbitrary standpoint is almost sure to be associated with, 
and provocative of a most harsh and ungracious spirit in all concerned; 
in the second place, the point of view which undervalues the real need 
of work or looks down upon it as demeaning, is essentially wrong and 
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usually has most unhappy consequences. Then a dominating person- 
ality, attempting to decide another’s scheme of life or to map out an 
unsuited plan of conduct for that individual is apt to cause such 
disaster as no amount of later adjusting can entirely remedy. Such 
antagonistic situations occur rather typically at the transition time 
when the child, of necessity, passes from a state of greater or less 
obedience in regard to the parent to one of more independent thought 
and action. The parents oftentimes will not acknowledge even to 
themselves the defiance that appears in the child’s attitude, they 
cannot grasp the fact that if they are to exert influence at all, the 
time has come for cooperation and guidance rather than arbitrary 
commands. Warnings and danger signals for the guidance of the 
parents are not lacking; they can be seen plainly in the lives of our 
young people, but it appears to be frequently an unwelcome task for 
parents to even acknowledge their existence. And in addition to 
this, the qualities necessary to profit by these warnings such as 
quiet observation, unbiased judgment and spirit of “hands off” 
are incompatible with parental dogmatism. 

In nine other cases of the preceding group of thirty-five the 
parents and the children were in accord. In five of these the girl 
herself had no preference; with two of this number the parents chose 
stenography, two teaching and one factory work. In the remaining 
four, the girls as well as their parents selected respectively a singing 
career, acting, nursing and stenography. 

In concluding the discussion of this study certain personal quali- 
ties and practical implications must be mentioned. There was pres- 
ent in the girls interviewed, the exuberant enthusiasm of youth 
which, while most attractive and a great stimulus to come in contact 
with, showed a decided need of being stabilized before it could possibly 
develop into the useful factor that it should be. 

The. readiness for group enterprises found among the older chil- 
dren’s games and recreation suggested possible benefits which might 
come through a healthily directed get-together spirit; but it also 
warned against the possible degeneration of this motive, as seen in 
servile “toadying,” copying, and in mean clannishness. The demand 
for greatly augmented opportunities and facilities to satisfy physical 
needs and recreation. was always apparent and frequently it seemed 
as though the time was far distant when this situation would be satis- 
factorily met for the great majority of children. There were indica- 
tions on every hand that time, place and leadership all must be included 
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in furthering a satisfactory scheme for really meeting this funda- 
mental problem. No aspect of the question that helps toward 
making an adequate and effectual program for physical needs should 
be neglected. 

Taken all together the situation and facts above narrated present 
themselves as do most questions related to the lives of young people, 
as engrossing problems, for the clarifying of whose difficulties help 
must be sought from as many available sources as possible. Educa- 
tor, psychiatrist, vocational teacher, student of physical develop- 
ment and of physical education, all contribute data from which 
guidance must be taken if the best course of action is to be found. 
It is essential that workers in the so-called practical fields come to 
be familiar with the really practical significance of this guidance and 
act accordingly. 


BOOK LISTS 
Group I. Src to Eieut Years: 

Jack and the Bean Stalk 6-10 yrs. Mrs. Dorish Maria Graik (Miss 
Mulock) 

Red Riding Hood 6-12 yrs. Mrs. Dorish Maria Graik (Miss 
Mulock) 

Jack the Giant Killer Mrs. Dorish Maria Graik (Miss 
Mulock) 

Tom Thumb Mrs. Dorish Maria Graik (Miss 
Mulock) 

Dick Wittington and Big Cat James Baldwin 

Three Pigs—‘ Pig Brothers”’ Sara Cone Bryant 

Three Bears Sara Cone Bryant 

Goldi Locks Joan Mace 

The Golden Bird Eva March Tappen 

The Mermaid’s Gift Julia Brown 

Fox and Grapes Aesop’s Fables 

Roland : James Baldwin 

Litile Jack Horner J. W. Elliott 

Bo-Peep J. W. Elliott 

Old Mother Hubbard E. O. Grober 

Little Miss Moffet Mother Goose Rhymes 

Birdy with the Yellow Bill 

Camel and Jackal 


The Child’s Story Book 

Billy Whiskers 

Daniel in the Lion’s Den 

Christmas Story—Little Boy in a 
Cradle 
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Group I. Nine to Ten YEARS: 


Eight Cousins 

Rose in Bloom 

Little Women 

Mary Cary 

Susie Books 

Dotty Dimple 

Bobsy Twins 

Little Colonel 

Little Peppers, Pepper Books 

Two Little Knights of Kentucky 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

Beautiful Joe 

Uncle Remus 

East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon 

Peter Rabbit 

Grandmother’s Fairy Tales 

Marco Polo 

Marta in Holland 


Dorothy Dandy’s New Friend 
Miss Gibbee Galt 

Friday’s Child 

Story of Jesus 

Journeys Through Bookland 
Little Pictures 


9-17 yrs. 
9-12 yrs. 
9-12 yrs. 


6-14 yrs. 
9-16 yrs. 


9-14 yrs. 
9-12 yrs. 


Louisa May Alcott 
Louisa May Alcott 
Louisa May Alcott 
Kate Bosher 

Sophie May (Series) 
R. 8S. Clarke (Series) 


Margaret Sidney (Series) 
Annie Fellow Johnston 
H. B. Stowe 

M. Saunders 

Joel C. Harris 


Andrew Lang 

Mary Stone 

Charles Robert Dunns 
Eva March Tappan 


E. A. B. MacDonald & J. Dal- 


rumple 


Group II. ELeven to Twetve YEARS: 


Girls of Friendly Terrace 

Seven Little Sisters 

Lena Rivers 

Natalie’s Sister 

Veronica Playfair 

Tom Sawyer 

Pussy Black Face 

Alice in Wonderland 

Just David 

Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
Lady or the Tiger 
Kittle Lord Fauntleroy 
Blue Beard - 

The Enchanted Canary 
The Lamp Lighter 
Evangeline 

Dick Among the Lumber Jacks 
Pilgrim’s Progress 


11-16 yrs. 


9-14 yrs. 
11-16 yrs. 
11-14 yrs. 
11-16 yrs. 


Harriet L. Smith 

J. Andrews 

Mary Jane Holmes 
Anna C. Ray 

Blanche W. Goodwin 
S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain) 
Marshall Saunders 
Lewis Carroll 

Eleanor Porter 

Mary Dodge 

Kate D. Wiggins 

Frank B. Stockton 
Mrs. F. H. Burnett 
Andrew Lang 

Andrew Lang 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
H. W. Longfellow 
Anthony W. Dimock 
John Bunyan 
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Ischmael 11-14 yrs. Frederick A. Lang, F. E. I. S. 
Riverside Readers (8 volumes) James H. Van Sickle & Wilhel- 
mina Seegmille 
Oliver Twist Charles Dickens 
David Copperfield 11-16 yrs. Charles Dickens 
Christmas Carol Charles Dickens 
Doris’ Fortune 
Esther Read 
Daddy’s Girl 11-14 yrs. 
Sue, A Little Heroine 
Liddy’s New Home 
Pretty Set 
Bob Burton 
Tom Playfair 11-14 yrs. 
Missy and Master 
Wait and Hope 
The Nature of the Woods 
Heart Book 
Blue Bird 
Lamb’s Tales of Shakespeare 
The Boys 
Authors Chosen—Girls not naming Books: 
Louisa Alcott...... 11-14 yrs. Grace Harlow....... 11-21 yrs. 
Mark Twain....... 11-12 yrs. Miss Mead......... .11-16 yrs. 
Types of Books Chosen—Girls not naming particular titles: 


once 


EE A kee : 
Boarding School Stories................. 0.000 cseuee 11-17 yrs. ' 
Italian Novels 
Greek Mythology 4 
History and Geography 

er t's bs 6 654s ON eh ane b'4 wpe tenons’ 11-16 yrs. 


Short Stories 

Continued Stories 

Soc Scud ete 6 ce eet eWees web At ona sane ... 11-14 yrs. 
St. Nicholas 

Bible Stories 

Camp Fire Girls 


Grovur III. TauirtTeen TO FourTeEEN YEARS: 


Elsie Dinsmore 11-16 yrs. Martha Finley (Series) 
Ann of Green Gables 11-16 yrs. L. M. Montgomery 
Sarah Crew Frances H. Burnett 
Little Colonel , 9-18 yrs. Annie F. Johnston 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm Kate D. Wiggins 
Emma Lu Mary M. Mears 

Little Folks Astray Rebecca 8S. Clarke 

Peg O’ My Heart J. H. Manners 





ne IOLET 
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Tess of the Storm Country ' Grace M. White 

Little Runaway Grau Johanna Spyre 

The Whirlagigs Sydney Porter (O. Henry) 
Tarsan of the Apes Edgar R. Burroughs 
Mysterious Island Jules Verne 

Riders of the Purple Sage Zane Grey 

Daughters of the Revolution Catherine M. Bearne 
Silas Marner George Elliott 

Swiss Family Robinson Jahann von Wyns 

The Deerslayer James F. Cooper 

Treasure Island 11-14 yrs. Robert L. Stevenson | 
Kidnapped Robert L. Stevenson 
Robinson Crusoe Daniel Defoe 

Hoosier School Boy Edward Eggleston 
Huckleberry Finn Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain) 
Meadowbrook Girls 


Girls of Deep Dale 
Polly, the New Fashioned Girl 


Group III. Turrreen To FourTEEN YEARS: 

Poor and Proud 
Shifting for Himself 
The Cash Boy 
Fairview Boys 
Two Orphans 
English Orphans 
Since Dorothy Learned the 

Truth(?) 
Her Only Sin(?) 
Mistress over the Way 
Moving Picture Girls 
Peggy Owen 
Lilly of Mordant 
King Arthur—Howard Pyle 
Robin Hood 9-14 yrs. 
Motor Maids 11-14 yrs. 
Across the Pacific 
Ocean Wireless Boys on the Atlantic 
The Girl Aviator 
Little Flowers of St. Francis 
Authors Chosen—Girls not naming particular books: 


SS SS pee 11-16 vrs. Scott.............. 13-21 yrs. 
Montgomery J. S. Porter 
Dickens We 
Types of Books Chosen: 
College Girls......... 11-16 yrs. Home Library Indian Stories 
Animal Stories....... 11-21 vrs. Geography Red Cross Books 
Exciting Stories ..... Jungle Series Series 


High School 
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Group IV. FirtTeen To SixTEEN YEARS: 


Daddy Long Legs 

A Girl from America 
Girl of the Limberlost 
Ramona 

The Story of Julia Page 
Pollyanna 

When Patty Went to College 
Alice of Old Vinciennes 
The Wide Wide World 
Barriers Burned Away 
At the Mercy of Tiberius 
Shepherd of the Hills 
Eyes of the World 

Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
Secret Garden 

The Rosary 

Buelah 

Red Pepper Burns 
Master’s Violin 

Felix Adair 

The Harvester 

Lavendar and Old Lace 
Freckles 

When Knighthood was in Flower 
Scottish Chiefs 

Last of the Mohicans 
Phillippa 

Under Two Flags 

The Street of Seven Stars 
Peck Stories 

Quo Vadis 

Count of Monte Cristo 
The Crossing 

Brewster’s Millions 
Shadow of the Flame 
Tempest and Sunshine 
Grace Lords 

Motor Boat Boys 

Peggy Stewart Books 
Tom Swift Series 

Rover Boys (Series) 

The Enchanted Bark 

' Story of Wailsteel Barter 


15-21 yrs. 
15-21 yrs. 
10-21 yrs. 


13-21 yrs. 


10-16 yrs. 


10-21 yrs. 
13-21 yrs. 
13-16 yrs. 


10-21 yrs. 


13-16 yrs. 


Jean Webster 

Frank Stockton 
Jean 8. Porter 
Helen Hunt Jackson 
Kathleen Norris 
Eleanor Porter 
Carolyn Wells (Series) 
Maurice Thompson 
“c Ouida”’ 

E. P. Roe 

Flora A. Steel 
Harold B. Wright 
Harold B. Wright 
John Fox 

Frances H. Burnett 
Florence Barclay 
Augusta Evans 
Grace Richmond 
Myrtle Reed 
Francis H. Smith 
Jean Stratton Porter 
Myrtle Reed 

Jean Stratton Porter 
Major Caskoden 
Porter 

James F. Cooper 
Arlo Bates 

“ Ouida”’ 

Mary Roberts Rinehardt 
Harry T. Peck (Series) 
Harry Sinkiewicz 
Alexander Dumas 
Winston Churchill 


Authors Chosen—Girls not choosing particular books: 


PO een 


M. R. Rinehardt 
R. L. Stevenson 


i awe ae 


Miss Mead 
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Types of Books Chosen—Particular Titles Not Named: 
Boys Books...... 11-21 yrs. Detective Stories... 15-2l yrs. Adventure 
PRs ak bicin caus 13-21 yrs. Local Color Books. . Girl Books 
Mystery Stories. . Funny Stories Camp Fire Girls 
Magazine Stories Orphan Stories 


Group V. SEVENTEEN TO TWENTY ONE YEARS: 


Just Patty 
Truth Dexter 
Black Beauty 
Laddie 
“K” 
Infelice 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
Amarilla of Clothesline Alley 
The Imposter 
Red Rock 
Dawn of the Morning 
Bars of Iron 
The Way of an Eagle 
Michael O’ Halloran 
To Have and to Hold 
Over the Top 
Macbeth 
Ivanhoe 
St. Elmo 
Richard Carvel 
Adventures of Kathleen 
The Heart of the Desert 
Victory of Allen Rutledge 
Mother’s Sacrifice 
Gypsy’s Cousin Joe 
Authors Chosen—Girls not naming books: 
H. B. Wright 
Myrtle Reed 
Shakespeare 
John Churchill 
Fox 
- Crawford 


15-21 yrs. 


13-21 yrs. 
11-21 yrs. - 
15-21 yrs. 
15-21 yrs. 
15-21 yrs. 


11-21 yrs. 


Carolyn Wells 
Sidney McCall 
Molly Seawell 

Jean Stratton Porter 
Mary Roberts Rinehardt 
Augusta Evans 

John Fox 

Clara B. Mainates 
John B. Scott 
Thomas Nelson Page 
Grace Lutz 

Ethel Dell 

Ethel Dell 

Jean Stratton Porter 
Mary Johnston 

Guy Empey 
Shakespeare 

Sir Walter Scott 
Augusta Evans 
Winston Churchill 


Victor Hugo 
Elliott 

Jack London 
Booth Tarkington 
Conan Doyle 
Grace Richmond 


Title of Books Chosen—Girls not naming particular titles: 


Adventure........... 11-21 yrs. 
Love Stories......... 11-21 yrs. 
Daily Papers......... “4-21 yrs. 
Western Stories...... 13-21 yrs 
Magazine Stories.... . 15-21 yrs 


Girls—School and College Stories 
. War Stories 

History 

Historical Novels 
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AN APPROACH TO THE SYNTHETIC STUDY OF 
INTEREST IN EDUCATION: PART IV 


DOUGLAS WAPLES 
Tufts College 


CHAPTER Srtx. EpvucaTrioNAL IMPLICATIONS 


Any discussion of the means by which various forms of interest 
can be objectively controlled presupposes the ability to detect these 
interests in the individual’s behavior. As implied throughout previous 
discussion, these forms of interest should be distinguished by the ends 
sought in a particular environment. In the attempt to distinguish 
these forms by congenital capabilities, the suggested classification 
by types, etc. is obviously too broad to be serviceable. Itis therefore 
necessary that each capability be rated by thorough clinical exam- 
ination before the individual’s “‘educability”’ or chance of attaining 
these ends can be definitely known.! Interests themselves are 
inferred both from (1) subjective estimates based on observation of 
various expressions and (2) quantitative estimates based on obser- 
vation in measurable performances. Both approaches include many 
useful methods which might well be discussed in connection with 
former analysis, yet such discussion may not be entered here. Instead 
it may prove sufficient to note certain assumptions involved in the 
discussion to follow. 

The first of these postulates that the interest most profitably 
diagnosed should mediate between momentary preferences and uni- 
formly permanent tendencies of original nature. The relative ele- 
ment is necessary to indicate the point of approach; the absolute 
element to prevent reliance upon mere caprice. That interest in 
the given individual which best serves the educational purpose may 
therefore be roughly indicated by the ends in a given environment 
which he habitually puts forth most effort to attain and with which 
he habitually identifies himself. Thus defined, it is evident that 
all methods which require accurate observation of behavior are 
valuable. It is further necessary to emphasize the distinction between 
the use of various methods to discover interests and their use to direct 
interests. Even by quantitative tests of competencies, it is often 
possible to direct interest toward a previously distasteful activity 


1 For helpful classification and description of these capabilities see H. J. Hump- 
stone: The Analytical Diagnosis. The Psychological Clinic, May 15, 1919. 
502 
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by convincing the subject that he has the required ability. The 
effective means of rating ‘‘dynamic qualities’ by observation pro- 
posed by Rugg? is devised with this end directly in view. Its impor- 
‘tant features are two: the self-improvement of students through 
self-rating, and measurement by direct comparison. The latter is 
the most reliable form of subjective estimate. While the use of such 
score cards does not eliminate prejudice, it does much to define the 
qualities estimated and to reduce the liability of error, as shown. by 
occasional correlations between subjective and quantitative ratings 
of the so-called measurable traits.* When interest is observed in 
its most spontaneous expression as in dramatics, athletics, and other 
extra-curriculum activities, such ratings become highly reliable. 
The value of quantitative studies as a basis for inference regarding 
relative differences depends greatly on knowledge of the individual’s 
previous experience. If allowance is made for the irregular rate of 
mental development, the effect of laboratory conditions, and the 
imperfections of scales now in use, a wide variety of performance 
tests may indicate the probable remoteness or span of interest,* the 
extent of development or genetic stage of interest, and also those 
activities best suited to specific abilities in which interest is normally 
most intense. In short, it appears that diagnosis of interests as 
described, requires the use of standard tests to determine capabilities, 
the widest practicable observation of behavior to determine relative 
factors, and adequate, progressive, and available records of such 
behavior for the guidance of all concerned. 

The attempt to relate phenomena of interest to specific educa- 
tional controls with any degree of precision requires that the nature 
and effects of both be scientifically described. Quantitative measure- 
ment and classification of interest lies beyond all present hope, yet 
scientific description of various stimuli and of their apparent effects 
upon behavior under standardized conditions is not only possible 
but is essential to the confirmation and intelligent use of theories 
herein considered. The Chapman and Fecler experiment, noted 
in the first chapter of this article, is typical of many studies leading 


1H. C. Link: “ Employment Psychology,” p. 208. 

2 School Review, May, 1920. 

* H. C. Link, op. cit., p. 332 gives reasons for this reduction of error; L. M. Ter- 
man: “‘ Intelligence of School Children,” pp. 57ff. mentions certain rather ques- 
tionable correlations. 

‘cf. E. K. Fretwell: A Study in Educational Prognosis. Teachers’ Col. Cont., 
No. 99, p. 303. 
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to this end whose conclusions to date are nevertheless too fragmentary 
to serve as corroborative evidence. The same is in general true of 
educational controls. By analogy with a principle of industrial 
efficiency, which requires that the best means of arriving at standard - 
attainments should be adopted as standard operations and consis- 
tently employed so far as standard conditions will permit,' education 
must extend its scientific description of various products to include 
those processes by which under standard conditions each product 
is best attained.? Otherwise it is difficult to see how principles of 
method can be transferred from educational theory to educational 
fact. It is not intended that these principles involved in efficient 
management of any enterprise should be applied to education in merely 
a figurative sense. Their actual application becomes evident when 
the pupil takes the place of the industrial worker, who is guided by 
superiors in performing such operations as lead to various attainments 
determined by the aim. For the pupil these attainments comprise 
the various proficiencies or educational products that result from 
various operations in the process. The remainder of the discussion 
in developing this point of view is confined to a purely theoretical 
account of motivation in terms previously used. 

The term motivation may here be understood to mean the stimu- 
lus to such self-activity under prescribed conditions as tends to modify 
later activity in a desired direction. A most superficial view of the 
process reveals the fact that this stimulus may come either from the 
conditions themselves, or from outside, or from both. In terms of 
educational theory, the prescribed conditions may be identified with 
course of study and the outside stimulus with method. To the same 
degree that the standard conditions and standard operations of 
‘industrial efficiency are both responsible for the standard attainment, 
both course of study and method are involved in the educational 
product. Together these constitute the motivating process with 
which we are chiefly concerned, yet by the theoretical distinction 
each may be considered separately. The product is the cross section 

1 ef. H. Emerson: ‘‘ Twelve Principles of Efficiency,” Chap. XII and H. Upde- 
graff: ‘‘Scientific Management in Educational Administration,” Univ. of Penna. 
Free Lectures, 1913-14, pp. 350-64, whose current research is pioneer work in this 
field. The term “‘standardization”’ as applied to educational method and products 
is here used in the industrial and not in the statistical sense. It means simply 
the selection and maintenance of the best method, product, etc. under specified 


conditions. 
2 As advocated by Rugg, op. cit., p. 340. 
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of the process, which like the standard attainment is best defined 
in terms of process. This means that neither knowledge, interest, 
nor action should alone constitute the desired product, but that all 
three with their many implications should be taken into account so 
far as may be practicable. 

As the standard conditions of efficient enterprise are made as 
favorable as possible with reference to the particular aim, the course 
of study should likewise be determined by the educational aim, or 
in other words by the needs of the individual pupil. Such needs as 
typical of large groups in various conditions of modern society have 
been analyzed from many different standpoints. The various aims 
resulting from such analysis can in general be said to seek a happy 
compromise between certain competencies which society demands 
as a condition of full membership in the social order and the fullest 
development of the individual’s native endowment. This mutual 
development of individual and social traits should then result so far 
as possible from the pupil’s contact with the situations which com- 
prise the course of study. The effectiveness of a particular situation 
to afford such development in the individual case is the criterion for 
its selection. 

It is evident that in order to estimate this effectiveness one must 
anticipate those individual and social traits that are most valuable 
in the child’s later experience. To the degree in which his behavior 
under present conditions is normal one may closely predict the later 
conditions by analogy with the experience of others whose behavior 
was similar at the same stage of development. By a preliminary 
statement this experience was shown roughly to comprise feeling and 
interest in a situation, action in such interest, and knowledge of the 
effects of such action. The comparison of present with probable 
future experience involved in selecting the effective course of study. 
should then make due allowance for each element; and each, we have 
said, must also appear in the standard attainment or product by 
which the efficiency of both course of study and method is 
measured. 

The departure of traditional practice from this ideal is largely 
explained by a fallacy of Herbartian psychology which regarded 


1 eg. J. T. Bobbitt: “ The Curriculum.” 
J. & E. Dewey: “Schools of Tomorrow.”’ 
A. D. Yocum: The Determinants of the Course of Study. WN. H. A. Proc., 1914. 
Nat. Soc. for Study of Education, 16th, 17th, and 19th Year Books, Part I. 
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ideas or knowledge as the sufficient explanation of interest. Hence 
to determine the traditional ‘‘text-book”’ course of study the educa- 
tor had merely to tabulate the useful forms of knowledge,' take stock 
of the pupil’s acquirement of each, and prescribe accordingly. In 
so doing he ignored the fact that analysis of residual knowledge is 
not analysis of behavior. Command of mere facts in no way ensures 
a useful attitude regarding them nor the probability of useful action 
as aresult. Approaching the course of study from the opposite angle 
some ‘“‘schools of tomorrow” err to the other extreme. Adapting 
the teaching situation to the tendencies of individual behavior not 
infrequently leads to reliance upon mere caprice. The integrat- 
ing factor is minimized and the differentiating factor is supreme. 
Hence “‘problem-project”’ situations are only efficient to the degree 
that the pupil’s action involves progressive standard attainments 
which apply to his case and which so far as possible are systemati- 
cally planned in advance. Thanks to the present broadcast experi- 
ment such problem courses are rapidly becoming highly efficient in 
this respect. Yet to harmonize these two criteria—the universal 
knowledge requirement on the one hand and expression of individual 
interest on the other—there is need for the truly scientific analysis 
of behavior that shall bring all important factors of experience into 
proper perspective and that shall define these factors in terms of 
genetic development. The more quantitative such definition becomes, 
the more directly useful is it in determining the course of study. 
The greatest contribution of such analysis must consist in the more 
precise definition of aim that permits definition of standard attain- 
ments in terms of operations. 

This outline of the problem may serve to justify the synthetic 
study of interest as one means of approach. As described in the 


theoretical terms of foregoing chapters such study thoroughly pursued 


must do much to standardize efficient educational procedure, since its 
actual completion implies the closer relation of the learning process. 
to specific educational controls. The nature of that interest in which 
useful action is taken and useful knowledge acquired might then serve 
more largely to determine the individual course of study. Pending 
such conclusive experiment the theoretical criteria for selection of 
teaching situations must include the following: (a) relative differ-_ 
ences, 7.e. inference from the pupil’s reactions as to the prevailing 
trends of interest; (b) absolute differences, i.e. inference from various 
1 As proposed most scientifically by Bobbitt, op. cit. 
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_ painstaking achievements as to the capacity for its realization under 
specific conditions; (c) inference from the experience of adults simi- 
larly endowed in the above respects as to the effects of such reali- 
zation; and (d) inference from society at large as to the inevitable 
recurrence and applicability of the situation in later life for all 
individuals. 

The ideal course of study consisting entirely of such situations 
as are fully adapted to individual needs must render the teacher 
superfluous. The demand for external motivation decreases as 
this intrinsic efficiency is approached. Thus while there is no clear 
difference in theory between course of study and method from the 
standpoint of motivation, the practical nonexistence of the ideal 
situation refers motivation almost entirely to method. In practice 
the function of content is simply to provide occasion for such experi- 
ence as behavior shows to be most desirable at a given time. The 
functions of method are, essentially, (a) to promote sufficient activity 
to acquire this necessary experience, (6) to direct this experience 
toward various desirable ends, and (c) to cause each of these ends to 
be pursued upon appropriate future occasions. Thus the ideal 
method is almost equally independent of content, since almost any 
situation may provide occasion for some useful experience. 

This relation of content to method and the later application of 
efficiency principles to both may be clarified by a random illustration 
of the learning process. We may suppose each of the primary types 
of interest to be represented by a vapid femme-du-monde, a cub- 
reporter, and a professor of dramatic literature,—all attending a 
production of a racy problem play. If the apperceptions of each are 
true to type, one may expect the lady to yield readily to intrinsic 
absorption in the lure of the matinee idol. The reporter is restrained 
from such indulgence by the practical demands of his write-up. The 
professor from the depths of his dramaturgy may properly inquire— 
‘how: can such trash be written?’ It is evident that behavior is 
sufficiently motivated by the content in the sense that a fair amount 
of activity results in each case. It is equally evident that other 
content might better suit the needs of the three individuals. Yet in 
selecting this other content the educator is greatly assisted by study 
of each response to thé play, which may stand for any characteristic 
behavior. The above criteria for selection of course of study here 
apply. The supplementary function of method involves the direc- 
tion of this activity to the end most useful for the individual: the 
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lady’s riot of feeling must be directed to certain useful and recurrent 
aspects of the situation; the reporter’s concentration upon superfi- 
cial features affecting him alone should admit some of the professor’s 
social theory; while the professor, if not fully attained, may well 
profit by something of the other two. His interpretation of catharsis 
may doubtless be enriched by attention to the applause of the box- 
party: theoretical becomes rational interest. It is this normal 
variation from personal impulse through the socially obvious to the 
socially rational which marks the degrees of the learning process. 

Since the higher degrees of this process are most readily distin- 
guishéd from the lower by the useful knowledge acquired, progress 
is customarily judged by attainments in knowledge alone. Five such 
degrees of retention are clearly distinguished by Yocum! as forgotten 
knowledge, barely retained, many-sided (or depending upon various 
occasions for revival), definite, and generally applicable. Hence the 
formal steps of instruction, the plan of text-books, and methods of 
instruction in general have conformed to this sequence. Such stand- 
ard attainments as these, whether applied to the course of study 
as a whole or to a particular subject or part of a subject, are ineffi- 
cient when they disregard other elements essential in the process. The 
standard operations,? or methods of reaching such attainments, are 
consequently inadequate also. To improve the efficiency of standard 
methods one must so revise the standard attainments that together 
these shall constitute a fuller realization of aim. We have noted that 
this aim involves the reciprocal functions of interest and knowledge. 
Inadequacy of useful knowledge, when recognized, is the source of 
new interest, and new interest the source of new knowledge. Hence 
the failure to realize expectations with regard to a situation marks 
the rise to a higher form of retention and a more adequate control.’ 
This relation suggests a theoretical correspondence between further- 
ance of interest and growth of knowledge by which the affective 
element may be included in the standard attainment and accordingly 
recognized in the standard operation. In terms previously defined 
these stages in the furtherance of interest may be distinguished as 
follows: First, interest in the present situation. Second, the interest 
expressed in the present situation finds expression in the idea of it. 
Third, interest in the idea includes ideas of similar situations de- 

1A. D. Yocum: “ Culture, Discipline and Democracy,” pp. 31ff. 


2 cf. H. Emerson, op. cit., Chap. XII. 
> W. Mitchell, op. cit., p. 312. 
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manding the same sort of behavior because appealing to the same 
type of interest. This stage might be reached when the discovery of 
pleasure in poetry leads to a similar discovery in music, or where 
success in one undertaking inspires success in others, or when cognitive 
interest in a particular field leads to deeper respect for scholarship in 
general. Fourth, activity in one type of interest becomes habitual 
in particular situations. Fifth, habitual expression becomes socialized, 
and the nature of the interest expressed is determined by the social re- 
quirements of the situation; hence behavior is at all points in closest 
conformity with reality. The scale of interest is probably no more 
and no less useful than the scale of retention except in so far as the 
attainment of each degree is less readily determined. It has perhaps 
the advantage of being unsuited to group application, and of directing 
the teacher’s attention to the individual response. 

If regarded as tentative standard attainments, these degrees of 
knowledge and of interest combined must determine the operation 
to be standardized. Those particular operations or methods leading 
mest directly to the attainment desired should be selected for appli- 
cation at various stages of the process. Hence on the basis of these 
progressive attainments it should be possible to distinguish the 
general functions of method in motivation which have been selected 
upon purely logical grounds; namely, the stimulation of activity, 
its direction toward desired ends, and its reproduction upon appro- 
priate occasions. Each of these functions may be outlined in turn 
to suggest varieties of interest involved in each attainment and 
consequently in the process as a whole.' 

Whether considered genetically or as applied to all learning, the 
first three attainments may be related to the first function,—mere 
stimulation of activity. Before interest in a particular form of experi- 
ence has become habitual and knowledge of it has become definite, 
behavior is directed toward the situation as an end in itself. Such 
behavior is largely experimental until the expectations regarding 
such situations have been justified by experience and their fulfilment 
is taken-for-granted. This experimental aspect of behavior suggests 
that progress through the first three attainments is motivated by 
expression of instinctive interest. The fact of such expression insures 
activity of some sort, and progress from one to another of these 

1cf. A. D. Yocum, N.E. A. Proceedings, 1914, pp. 223-235, for an analysis of 


method in terms of knowledge attainments with which this treatment in terms 
of interest closely agrees. 
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attainments results from the increasing scope of activity as the types 
of instinctive interest evolve. 

All activity is stimulated at first by interest in the mere situation 
which has no meaning other than its appeal to purely intrinsic interest. 
The force of this appeal is apparent in all forms of behavior in that 
things nearer sense are always the more influential.! In later expres- 
sion attention varies with interest, but interest does not vary with 
attention. Interest in the mere situation does vary with attention 
inasmuch as to captivate attention is to motivate activity. The 
operations for producing involuntary attention as suggested by the 
varieties of purely intrinsic interest are familiar from daily obser- 
vation. They consist in various sensory stimuli whose intensity is 
explained by such qualities as novelty, contrast, rhythm, movement, 
et al. Organic factors cause attention to persist, through none save 
the motor can be stimulated directly. The more the situation meets 
an instinctive want, the longer is the series of movements attended 
to. The intensity of stimulus should, however, be neither too high 
nor too low; otherwise it fails to take effect.2 The great variety of 
such controls, as used in reaction time experiments, for example, 
suggest many means of producing some activity in any situation. 
The effect of such activity is mere contact with prepared conditions 

to which meaning: may later be given. 
Interest in the idea or meaning of the situation is essentially practi- 
cal. The situation, though still an end in itself, is utilized. Hence 
activity is motivated by such instinctive interest as recognizes in 
the situation an occasion for achievement. ‘To be recognized at all 
some knowledge of the situation must have been acquired from a _ 
former contact with it, but ignorance of this knowledge may result 
either from lack of interest or from too much interest beyond control. 
In the former case the problem of motivation is to ally the situation 
with what does have interest, which means, in the last analysis, with 
pleasant or painful consequences. This is done by emphasizing the 
significant elements of the situation and its consequence so that 
each may serve as a sign. By bringing the signs frequently together 
a cognitive interest is developed which may become practical if the 
consequence is sufficiently agreeable. The method is the same 
when interest is excessive and the situation has no clear meaning. 


1 of. G. Wallas: ‘‘Human Nature in Politics,” p. 106. 
2 See J. Adams’ helpful description of ‘vanishing point” and “gaping point,” 
‘‘Exposition. and Illustration in Teaching,” p. 160. 
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The absorbing situation must be related to the consequence until the 
meaning becomes conscious. When meaning is thus acquired the 
situation appeals to practical interest. By presenting difficulties 
in the situation the teacher reveals the inadequacy of this meaning 
or of other beliefs taken-for-granted.! Hence interest in seeking 
progressively to overcome these difficulties finds expression in other 
aggressive forms, such as pursuit, rivalry et al., and thereby develops 
characteristic behavior toward similar situations. The operations leading 
to the second attainment must therefore present problematic situations 
containing such qualities as appeal to these varieties of interest. 

The development of interest from one situation to others like it 
results largely from gratification of curiosity. The interest may 
therefore be termed cognitive, though other elements as always are 
included. Recognition of a common quality in new and old situations 
leads to expectancy of the same consequence that followed the former 
experience and hence to reproduction of the same activity. The 
sense of achievement in the sound of an electric bell is expected to 
follow the pressing of an electric light button. Hence curiosity is a 
powerful factor in the unification of experience. Here as elsewhere 
the method of motivation, or operation to be standardized, consists 
in devising a problem which appeals as worth while and which leads 
to more effective expression in each type of interest. While this 
end is partly reached by merely increasing the variety of experience 
and so revealing the inadequacy of present learning, it is more directly 
reached by the pupil’s independent thought. In either case the new 
adjustment must be so challenged as to require reflection upon its 
value. Such reflection implies expression of similar interests in similar 
situations and possession of “‘many-sided’’ knowledge which together 
constitute the third attainment. 

The increasing role of social influences at approximately this 
stage of the process involves a new function of method,—the direction 
of activity in all situations toward certain useful ends. As implied 
by the fourth attainment to which this activity leads, certain situa- 
tions are taken-for-granted and so-become the means by which habi- 
tual interests are realized. Other situations less directly related to these 
interests are still regarded as ends in themselves. Hence this distinc- 
tion between means and ends observes the distinction previously 
made between extrinsic and intrinsic interests. The former express 
an aggressive attitude toward situations that may serve more remote 

1 ef. "W. Mitchell, op. cit., p. 292. 
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personal ends, whether the prevailing interest be intrinsic, practical 
or rational. The latter express an adaptive attitude toward the 
nature of the situation, whether this is of interest in a moral or theo- 
retical aspect. 

Such methods as may be standardized to motivate this at- 
tainment of habitual interest must be selected entirely by individual 
diagnosis. No general prescription can possibly prove effective. 
Yet the most obvious implications of the above analysis may help 
to interpret such diagnosis in selection of method. One such impli- 
cation is that the more vigorous tendencies revealed by diagnosis 
should be directed toward ends that can be profitably realized in the 
given environment. A curriculum consisting of prescribed, experi- 
mental, and elective courses! does much to indicate the nature of 
these tendencies? and the particular field to be regarded as the pupil’s 
specialty. This should naturally be the field in which interest and 
ability coincide. Predominant interest in aesthetic appreciation, 
in rivalry, or in intellectual curiosity, as expressed by various individu- 
als in various school activities, should determine both the teacher’s 
means of approach and the individual’s status in the group. Interests 
most closely identified with the self should when possible be directly 
furthered by such success as will lead to more remote realizations. 
This success the teacher can regulate by assigning problems more or 
- less difficult so as to preserve a justifiable feeling of superiority in 
the special field. Whether the specialty lie in public speaking, or 
in wood-work, or in the operation of moving picture machines, this 
fact will determine the motivation of other activity so far as common 
elements are actually present. While the particular interest thus 
rendered habitual is not significant, some special interest should be 
successfully expressed. When once this successful expression has 
become habitual, the interest may seek more distant and more useful 
ends. Very frequently the reluctance to learn from elders causes 
indifference to all activities. This can perhaps best be overcome by 
obtaining influence over leaders of group and by such laboratory 
methods as give the pupil the advantage of the teacher regarding 
certain facts.* When problems can be thus rationalized in terms of 


1 e.g. as described by C. R. Henderson, Prin. of Educ., p. 492. 

2 Best distinguished perhaps by type of interest as suggested by W. H. Kil- 
patrick, N. E. A. Proceedings, 1918, pp. 528ff. 

8cf. W. J. McCallister: An Experiment in Use of the Reference Library. 
Journal of Experimental Pedagogy, (London), March, 1917. 
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extrinsic interest, the operation is likely to be efficient. If the unpleas- 
antness of filthy streets can motivate an intelligent interest in slums, 
for example, instruction in civics is greatly economized. 

The extent to which this direct motivation is possible depends of 
course upon both pupil and teacher. When the pupil’s aggressive 
interests are sufficiently intense and varied, the teacher may have 
enough ingenuity to reveal social ends in each spontaneous activity. 
Yet the limits of human resourcefulness are such that direct motiva- 
tion of preparatory learning is often wasteful. As Klapper says, 
“the creation of the conditions that would make motive arise would 
produce an artificiality similar to learning because of authority.” 
While final acceptance of this view must depend on the success of 
many current experiments which rely entirely upon direct motivation, 
it is supported by former explanation of intrinsic social interests. 
Adaptation to novel situations is usually the immediate effect of 
authority. Hence the operation which best renders these adaptive 
interests habitual involves a certain amount of coercion. Activity 
should accordingly be directed. by mediate interest which bears the 
closest relation to the end proposed. Judged simply as a means of 
producing temporary conformity the birch is the most effective appeal 
to this interest. Its inefficiency as a means of moral instruction lies 
in the resulting feeling of inferiority which negates the cooperative 
attitude upon which healthy moral interest must depend. Hence the 
efficient operation by which habitual intrinsic interests are attained 
would logically consist in the maintenance of esprit de corps. Such 
means of directing interest to the demands of various social situations 
may well include forms of drill and review where each is motivated so 
far as possible by mediate interest in success or in novelty of presentation.! 

The third function of method, which involves the final attain- 
ment of the process, is concerned with the appropriate expression of 


‘both extrinsic and intrinsic interests. Both must be adjusted to the 


occasion, i.e. to reality. To this end motivation must rely upon the 
instinctive tendency to compensate for undue expression of either. 
The educator’s problem is to cultivate standards of conduct that 
shall prevent both the exploitation of easy situations and the complete 
surrender to others. Each of these attitudes leads to feelings of 
inferiority ;—since gratification of selfish impulse meets the disapproval 
of the group, and repression of legitimate interests brings the sense 


1¢f. means of such motivation by standardized tests. W.S. Monroe: “ Meas- 
uring the Results of Teaching,” p. 79 et passim. 
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of failure. Hence the effect of instinctive compensation is to displace 
this actual inferiority by the illusion of success. Though the educa- 
tional process is necessarily the same, it is possible so to modify the 
resistance that success in some line of endeavor may become actual 
and so give rise to legitimate feelings of social superiority. The value 
of this procedure depends upon the degree to which realization of 
aggressive interests involves expression of adaptive interests also, 
and vice versa. Whether strictly personal ends are sought in bodily 
comfort or social ends in community service, the attainment of each 
should require both aggressive action and deference to social sanc- 
tions. Otherwise the response is determined largely by the immediate 
situation and behavior becomes aimless. By the fullest expres- 
sion of both attitudes in each situation, the whole of experience is 
coordinated and directed toward certain ends more or less remote. 
Hence it follows that the more remote the end, the longer becomes 
the series of situations through which interest is progressively trans- 
ferred and the more completely is this interest adjusted to reality. 

Otherwise stated, the last of the five attainments proposed involves 
an operation by which interest is transferred from one to as many 
situations as possible. Hence the process consists in the formation 
of ideals. In no other educational product is this phenomenon of 
transfer clearly apparent.' In solving a problem in arithmetic, in 
kicking a field goal, or in satisfying an importunate friend interest 
may well be confined to the immediate occasion. Yet when such 
interest seeks the remote ends of scholarship, sportsmanship, or 
generosity, its expression is involved in a number of situations that 
are normally distributed with regard to resistance offered. The 
ideal of school popularity may well include three. Hence an 
end remote enough to constitute an ideal is best approached by 
activity which expresses both extrinsic and intrinsic interests in various 
situations. The expression of both may be regulated by increasing ° 
or decreasing the difficulty of the pupil’s problems in such manner 
as to assist the natural process of compensation. The easy problem 
fosters aggressive interest and sustains the more remote realization. 
The difficult problem fosters adaptive interests and demands closer 
contact with reality. On this account the diffidence of the pupil too 
guarded in his replies should be overcome by such success as will 
increase his social status. The assurance of the excessively “ origi- 
nal”’ pupil should be met by such failure as will compel a wider grasp 

1 of. Ruediger, Prin. of Educ., pp. 112ff. 
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of reality. Since the mass of the school population distributed 
between these extremes is composed of individuals requiring adjust- 
ment on one side or the other or on both, the operation can be stand- 
ardized only in so far as the degree of adjustment is approximately 
the same for different individuals at various stages of development. 

While the sequence of these theoretical attainments and of the 
operations leading to each is intended to follow the course of normal 
genetic development, it is obvious that such uniform progress along 
varied lines of experience is conceivable only in theory. As applied 
to the individual pupil, the processes here related to sucessive attain- 
ments must occur simultaneously as different attainments are 
reached in various fields of endeavor. Yet even in maturity the 
development of interest in a new field proceeds from the specific 
situation to the whole of experience, which may justify the theoretical 
sequence to some degree. 

The hope for standard methods of directing behavior to the most 
useful development of individual differences, depends for fulfilment 
upon quantitative description. While as yet few if any “absolute” 
differences have been adequately described in quantitative terms, 
it is too soon to predict that correlations between absolute and relative 
differences may not in time be established which will define the latter 
more precisely. Progress is most tangible within the field of quanti- 
tative experiment. Qualitative analysis, by reason of the personal 
equation and the number of variables involved, is ever open to ques- 
tion. Yet the belief is legitimate that some such index of relative 
differences as may be afforded by a synthetic study of interest may 
hasten the convergence of the two methods of approach. Such study 
should serve both to stimulate educational research by the contri- 
bution of hopeful theory and to standardize intelligent practice as 
such theory is confirmed. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The genetic development of interest as observable in groups 
provides a basis for standard principles of educational method. When 
applied to the results of individual diagnosis, these principles effect 
a useful compromise. between traditional methods based on theore- 
tical analysis of socially useful knowledge and experimental methods 
based on the pupil’s preferences or other superficial analysis of behavior. 

2. Such principles are useful in selecting cumulative teaching 
situations or the course of study in so far as typical affective reactions 
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to particular qualities of a given situation are identified with the pupil’s 
progressive attainments in ideas, skills, habits, etc. These situations 
may be standardized to the degree that such attainments can be 
precisely described in terms of process. 

3. Methods of motivating the learning process may be stand- 
ardized to the degree in which the typical interests of various pupils 
are uniform at approximately the same stage of development. Such 
uniformity may be assisted by controlling environmental conditions 
and by grouping with respect to abilities determined by performance 
tests. 








TESTS FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF CERTAIN 
PHASES OF LINGUISTIC ORGANIZATION 
IN SENTENCES 


HARRY A. GREENE 
State University of Iowa 


The evolution of educational measurements is quite definitely 
a movement away from gross unidentified measures, in the direction 
of those which are more specific and refined. With one or two excep- 
tions early measuring devices were general in character. Particularly 
is this true in the case of certain of the content subjects where objective 
measurement is peculiarly difficult, either because of the absence of 
specific aims, or the presence of many and conflicting aims. In gen- 
eral, modern tendencies are in the direction of analysis—the careful 
isolation, identification, and evaluation of the factors involved in the 
different abilities for the purpose of determining their importance in the _ 
desired outcome. 

In the field of language, until quite recently, the available meas- 
ures have been for the most part general, as for example, the scales 
for the measurement of merit of English composition as developed 
by Hillegas, Ballou, Willing, and others. The Completion-Test 
Language Scales standardized by Trabue, the Starch Grammatical 
Scale A, which is really a measure of ability to choose between certain 
accepted and certain undesirable language forms, and the more recent 
language and grammar tests devised by Charters, are all movements 
in the direction of specific rather than general measures of language. 
In fact, in the light of past experience, it may be laid down as a prin- 
ciple that progress in the efficient teaching of educational subject 
matter and the satisfactory measurement of educational products 
depends upon the degree to which this careful analysis is attempted. 
In keeping with this movement, the tests described herein represent 
the outcome of an attempt on the part of the writer to make such an 
analysis of the factors involved in the field of written expression, and to 
devise and standardize tests for the measurement of a single phase of 
one of those factors hitherto unmeasured. 

Written composition is only one phase of language ability, but 
in it is found an unusual complexity of factors. As a starting point 
for an analysis of the problem some of the following questions might 
be asked: Just what does a score of 50 or 60 on the Hillegas Scale 
mean? To what extent is this score due to the material selected? 
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How much is due to the mechanical elements entering into it? How 
much is due to the selection of the vocabulary? How much is due 
to the sentence arrangement? How much is due to the logical arrange- 
ment. of the thought elements within the sentences and of the sentences 
within the paragraphs? 

The impossibility of answering these questions without further 
data is apparent, and it was this fact which prompted the writer 
to attempt the analysis of the factors entering into written expres- 
sion, and to attempt to devise a means of getting objective data on 
at least one of these factors. To indicate something of the com- 
plexity of the problem the following tentative analysis of language 
ability is presented. It is crude and incomplete. It is not expected 
that all the important elements have been included, in fact, a number 
have been purposely omitted. However, it is felt that the most 
important and essential ones are included. The separation which 
is made between oral and written expression in the analysis is for 
the sake of clearness only. 

Language Ability ~ 
1. Oral expression 
(a) voice 
(b) articulation 
(c) errors in speech—grammatical 
(d) vocabulary—choice of words 
(e) audience attitudes and skills 
(f) logical organization of material 
2. Written expression 
(1) Mechanical factors 
(a) writing 
(b) spelling 
(c) punctuation 
(d) form and appearance 
(2) Grammatical factors 
(3) Rhetorical factors 
(a) choice of words 
(b) interestingness of material 
(c) logical organization of material 
(a) sentence 
(b) paragraph 
(c) Section, Chapter and larger units 


Language ability appears in two forms—oral and written. Suc- 
cess in the use of oral language depends on the ability of the user 
to so choose, arrange and enunciate his words as to affect his hearers 
in the way in which he intended. In order to guarantee this success, 
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training and practice in connected thinking and talking are needed. 
In this training, the development of a pleasant speaking voice, a 
clear enunciation of words, careful selection and organization of 
the thoughts or material to be transmitted, should be points of empha- 
sis. In written language, success depends on the writer’s ability to so 
select, organize and clothe his thoughts in words that he affects his 
readers as he intends. Success in this depends in turn on a large 
number of factors, chief of which are training and practice in using 
correct forms of written expression. 

There are three main divisions of the problem of written lan- 
guage. The first involves the more formal or mechanical features, 
such as spelling, punctuation, form and general appearance. The 
second treats of the grammatical factors, such as the ability to use 
and .recognize certain commonly accepted language forms. The 
third division is concerned with those more subtle elements of com- 
position, the rhetorical factors, involving the questions of choice of 
words, interestingness of material, the logical organization of sub- 
ject matter, etc. In the first two problems we have factors which 
are more or less uniform in their manner of affecting readers. How- 
ever, in the third we have factors which do not affect readers in a 
uniform predictable manner. These variable elements comprise 
the most important factors of composition, and also are the most 
elusive to identify and measure. 

We have at present scales for the measurement of handwriting, 
punctuation, grammar, vocabulary, etc., but there are certain elusive . 
elements in each of these which have not yet been measured in an 
entirely objective manner. As one examines the above analysis 
more carefully it is noted that the more formal elements of lan- 
guage are the ones which have been measured. There are at present 
no standards with which to compare form and appearance. There 
are no suitable devices as yet for measuring the interestingness of 
the material presented; nor for the organization of the material 
offered. It is a single phase of this last factor—the logical arrange- 
ment of the material selected or Organization Ability within the 
sentence, which it is the purpose of these tests to measure. 

To focus directly on the problem; what happens when one is 
confronted with the situation of thinking clearly and logically on a 
given subject with a view to expressing himself either orally or in 
writing on the topic under consideration? If the situation is rela- 
tively simple,—a case where the required adjustment may be made 
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by means of an habitual response, it takes place immediately. How- 
ever, in a complex situation to which there is no such habitual re- 
sponse, or the one which exists is not satisfying, a real problem arises. 
As soon as it rises above the plane of the habitual it becomes a focal 
point of consciously directed energy. That is, attention is volun- 
tarily given toit. In the attempt to reach the solution a large number 
of ideas associated with the situation are called up. From these ideas, 
the available material, the suitable and satisfying elements are chosen. 
From these, organization into a complete logical solution takes place. 
In written expression this takes the form of logically organized sen- 
tences and paragraphs. | 

For the purpose of obtaining an objective record of this pro- 
cess it is proposed to confront the subject with a limited number 
of ideas presented in jumbled order, which when properly arranged 
make a complete logical statement. The measure itself is in terms 
of the number and difficulty of these re-organization combinations 
which the subject is able to make correctly in a given period. In 
a sense it is a test of synthetic ability. To secure the material for 
these exercises a large number of sentences, for the most part simple 
straightforward statements of fact with as few qualifying statements 
as possible, were selected from a number of lower grade readers 
and primers so that vocabulary difficulties might be eliminated. 
Every attempt was made to choose sentences the meaning of which 
would remain clear when they were removed from the context. 

In order to secure exercises which would represent quite fully 
all degrees of difficulty a large number of statements varying in 
length from very short simple. sentences to long and very com- 
plex ones were selected. These sentences were then divided into parts 
in terms of the number of thought units composing them. For ex- 
ample, the sentence ‘‘The dog saw his shadow in the water” was 
divided as follows; the dog; saw; his shadow; in the water. On 
this basis exercises which could be divided into from three to 
eleven parts were selected. It is easy to see that suitable exercises 
of the more complex type were very hard to secure. The elements 
or thought units comprising the exercises were jumbled as follows: 
The exercises were first classified as threes, fours, fives, etc., ac- 
cording to the number of elements composing them. The three 
numbers for the three part sentences were then combined in as many 
different ways as possible, entirely independently of the sentences. 
That is, the numbers 1, 2, and 3, were combined in all possible 
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ways, excluding the combinations where the number one came 
first. It appeared that allowing the part that normally comes first 
in a sentence to appear in that order in the test exercise made the 
problem of getting started into the solution of the exercise too 
simple. As a result of this decision four such combinations of 
three numbers were possible: 3-1-2; 3-2-1; 2-3-1; 2-1-3. This type 
of arrangement was followed throughout the exercises. The longer 
exercises, of course afforded many more possibilities for combinations, 
as a study of combinations and permutations will reveal. These 
number combinations were then paired off with exercises in a random 
manner, and the number arrangement of that exercise was determined 
by the number arrangement given it. To illustrate, it may have 
happened that the number combination 2-4-3-1 was paired with the 
exercise given above as an illustration of type. The jumbled elements 
would then be numbered in consecutive order as follows: 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


saw, in the water, his shadow, the dog 


The object of thus numbering the elements was to permit an ob- 
jective record of the subject attempt to reorganize the material with- 
out making it necessary for him to rewrite the complete sentence. 
In the case of the above illustration the answer would be recorded 
as 4-1-3-2. Seventy such exercises were prepared as original mate- 
rial for the tests. These exercises were then mimeographed and 
sent out to a number of school superintendents and principals who 
were willing to co-operate in the evaluation of the material. All 
told 1634 children in grades three to eight were used in the pro- 
cess. The evaluation was accomplished by using the percentage 
of children solving a given exercise correctly as a basis, and then 
placing the exercises in their relative positions on a linear scale by 
the use of the Normal curve of Probability. The method is an ap- 
plication of that used by Dr. Trabue in the development of his 
Completion-Test Language Scales, and by Dr. Woody in the de- 
velopment of his arithmetical scales. 

As a result of the above statistical procedure values ranging from 
.03 units up to 6.4 units were obtained for the various exercises. 
In arranging the exercises into the two forms of the tests in which 
they were standardized the intention was so far as possible to pair 
off exercises of closely the same value in the two forms. Of two 
easy exercises of closely the same value, one was placed in Form 
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A and the other in Form B. They were further selected so that 
as nearly as possible the two forms comprising ten exercises each 
would have the same total values. A third consideration was that 
the two forms should have closely the same inter-exercise interval. 

After pairing the exercises the unit values for each of the exer- 
cises of each form were converted into point values in such propor- 
tion to each other and to the total number of units in the form that 
the total possible score which may be earned on a given form is 100 
points. This seems justified inasmuch as 100 points is a common 
basis of comparison, and it furthermore eliminates the necessity of 
changing scores into percentage of total possible score for purposes of 
comparison. 

The present arrangement of the exercises in ascending order of 
difficulty, and the calculation of the scores in terms of the cumula- 
tive values of the exercises solved correctly seems to have certain 
advantage over the method of stating the score in terms of the last 
exercise solved correctly. This latter method places the tests in the 
class of power tests while the use of the cumulative score gives a 
measure of the rate of work as well as the difficulty of the exercises 
solved correctly. That is, the arrangement makes possible a com- 
bined measure of both rate and power. 

The tests as finally developed and standardized are presented on 
the following pages. It should be said that they represent but a 
single phase of Organization ability. Sentence organization is in 
no sense more important than paragraph organization, and it is 
hoped that ultimately devices for the measurement of the latter ability 
may be developed, along with more satisfactory methods for the 
measurement of the former. When the various elements compris- 
ing language ability have been isolated and measured there is reason 
to believe that more specific suggestions based on scientific data 
rather than on personal opinion may make for the more successful 
teaching of the subject. 

Instructions to be read aloud by teachers and pupils together. 

This test is given to see how well you are able to arrange groups of words 
into sentences. To see what the test is like, let us look at this exercise: 

(1) (2) (3) 
atop, had, the little boy 


These words, as they are printed, do not make sense. How many see how 
they could be arranged to make a good sentence? The correct answer is 


(3) (2) (1) 
“The little boy had a top.” 
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The first exercises in the test are easy, like the one above, but they become 
harder and harder the farther you go. You are to go as far as you can in five 
minutes. Do not hurry. You are not expected to be able to do them all, and 
it is better to have your answers right than to miss a great many exercises. If you 
finish before the time is up, close your paper and wait quitely. 

One thing more. It would take quite a long time to write out the whole 
of each sentence, so the different groups of words have been numbered. For 
instance, “the little boy” is number 3. All you need to do is to write the numbers 
in the proper order after each exercise. What numbers would you write for 
the exercise above? (Answer 3, 2,1.) Write them after the exercise. To make 
sure you understand write the numbers for the answer to this exercise: 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
sing, the children, they, heard, 

(When all have found, the right answer, give the test, allowing exactly five 
minutes in all grades. 

Answer no questions once the test has been started.) 


ORGANIZATION TEST 


(Form A) 
Write the numbers 
in these spaces: 
(1) (2) (@) 
ig OE ERD TES ESI ERO SF TRE PEIN Ey Se 
(1) (2) (3) 
3. of the cold, afraid, they We8e. ..... 5... ccc ees ccewch an 
(1) (2) (8) 
eae Se I oe oo la as elms s sip nh oe 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
oa a ows ng aie eh es Acid nel 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
5. wanted, to go home, him, the dog....................... 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
6. and made them, into the palace, their own, took them, they 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
7. go home, the goat, would not, cried, the boy, because... .. 
(1) (2) (3) i (5) 
8. of rejoicing, to have, all wanted, they were, a great feast, 
(6) (7) (8) 
that they, and so thankful, so happy................ 
(1) (2) (3) 


9. in England, of the first Thanksgiving Day, the ocean, 
(4) (5) (6) 
begins, the story Mar across..................eeeeee 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
10. his brother, Washington, in a railway coach, when, he 
(5) (6) 


ee Se a IN WEI Sic koe noe 5b ene ew tee ca aws 

















se ok cae, Sn a ens vee ciate cack 
. the bridge, went across, the little boy................... 
pW I PU I aoc cs ce ccc cccctpeccveuyps 


. to high branch, flew, a mother crow, of the tree........... 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
. of an old house, with his grandmother, lived, Little Ben, 
(5) 
i Se I hide id eek eas iia 


. the fire began, then, to burn: :.......... 02000 ssc cceees 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
. was still light, behind the mountains, had sunk, the sun, 
(5) 
aii ec oO ee cae Ved bee Gb oe’ SA tURS Ex kuch 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
8. Androclus, a poor slave, of Rome, long ago, named, 
(6) (7) 
A I NO so on aac ccc teccccachueab eat 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
9. is the story, the noblest, of Indian legends, one of the 
(5) (6) 
finest, of Hiawatha, of Indian chiefs................. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


10. a white dress, behind, the old woman, with, and, had on, 
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ORGANIZATION TEST 


(Form B) 
Write the numbers 


@) (@) @) 
(1) (2) (3. 
(1, (2) (3) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
a black apron, on her head, and, long strings, a red cap 
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ANSWER KEY AND SCORE SHEET, FORM B. 








| KEY: | 
| Right Answers Value 

| 1. 2-3-1 2 

| 2. 3-2-1 2:7 

| 3. 3-1-2 4.4 

4. 3-2-1-4 6.4 

| 1-4-2-3 3:3 

| 5. 4-3-2-5-1 9.2 

4-3-5-1-2 9.2 

| 5-1-3-4-2 | 9.2 

| 5-1-4-3-2 | 4.6 

| 4-2-3-5-1 4.6 

4 | 6. 3-1-2-4 10.0 

4 1-2-4-3 | 5.0 

.. 1-3-2-4 | 5.0 

7. 4-3-2-5-1 | 12.8 

*4-3-5-1-2 | 12.8 

2-3-4-5-1 | 6.4 

8. 4-7-3-6-2-5-1 | 14.6 

| 4-6-7-3-2-5-1 14.6 

‘ | 6-4-7-3-2-5-1 | 14.6 

x | 6-7-3-4-2-5-1 | 78 

9. 4-3-1-5-2-6 18.0 

2-3-1-5-4-6 | 9.0 
: 10. 3-6-1-5-7- | 
4 4-10-2-9- | 

4 11-8 or 8-11 | 21.7 





Standard Scores are as follows: 


Grade 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 #12 Total Score 
Score 18 26 33 38 42 47 52 59 64 68 
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AN IMPROVED FORM FOR RATING BY THE 
ORDER OF MERIT METHOD 


JOHN L. STENQUIST 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, Board of Education, New York City 


Use of Cards in Order of Merit Ranking.—It is a well known fact 
among students of mental and social science that to obtain measures 
of individuals by the so-called “Order of Merit Method,” in which 
names are arranged in order from highest to lowest for the trait consid- 
eration, that it is preferable to have the names on individual cards or 


slips. This contributes to the care and accuracy with which such: 


ranking is done, is more convenient and hence is always advisable. 
But it is often not practicable to copy names on to cards. Moreover 
these are cumbersome and not adapted to be easily transported through 
the mails, which is sometimes necessary. To overcome these disadvan- 
tages a special form, which I have called a “Card list”’ was designed 
for this purpose. It is printed on heavy paper 9 x 15% inches, 
perforated to fold lengthwise in the center. The left-hand half is 
ruled for entering the list of names to be ranked, such for example, as 
a class roll. At the left margin are columns for entering the rank 
number opposite each name. The right-hand half of the form is 
made up of a continuous row of small separable slips, corresponding 
in size to the ruling of the opposite side. These are held in place 
as part of the original sheet until torn apart on the perforation lines. 

Method of Using.—The method of use is as follows: The sheet is 
folded vertically on the center perforation line, a carbon paper is 
inserted and the names entered on the left-hand side as they would 
be.on any sheet, either typed or in pencil. The carbon copy of each 
name is thus made on an individual separable slip or miniature card. 
After the names have been entered the person who is to arrange the 
names in order of merit, simply tears off the duplicate list of separable 
names and thus has both the original list (which is preferably alpha- 
betical) and also all the duplicates names on individual miniature 
cards or slips, ready to be sorted. As designed, the form is cut 
through (slit) between each slip,—the latter being held in place at 
both ends until torn on perforation lines. The slips can therefore 
be almost instantly separated, yet are held in proper place while 
names are entered. 

Figure 1 shows the general appearance of this form after the dupli- 
cate names have been torn off.. The cut is intended to show the process 
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of arranging the slipsin order of merit, by first arranging them into groups, 
each group to be later classified within itself as is ordinarily done in 
ranking with cards. The judge is free by this method to re-arrange the 
names as often as he wishes, without erasing, changing, re-erasing or 
re-copying the names or the rank numbers as is almost universally the 
case in ranking by means of a list only. 

When the miniature cards or slips have been placed in their final 
position, the judge turns to the original list (alphabetical) and writes 
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Fig. 1 


one opposite the name which ig put in his list of slips, two opposite 
the name which is second in his list of slips, etc. for all the names. 

The individual slips may then be re-arranged if other traits are 
to be judged, otherwise they are merely discarded—and the original 
list mailed or taken to its destination. 

Chief Advantages and Uses.—One of the advantages of such a 
form lies in its novelty, for it is frequently found that a judge who 
refuses or is disinclined to write names down in order of merit, will 
do the ranking when presented with this form. It appeals to him 
as a sort of game. The secret of this is of course that nearly all the 
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labor has been eliminated for him. The form appeals particularly 
to foremen and supervisors of industrial plants. The chief advantage 
however is in the increased care with which rating is done, as compared 
with merely writing numbers besides names. The judge is forced to 
pass judgment upon each individual name as he re-arranges it in 
his new list. It also gives a wider spread of ranks than is generally 
obtainable with only a list. 

There are still a great many situations in which the order of merit 
method is the only one applicable, and in which such a form is useful. 
Among these may be mentioned those cases where experiments in 
mutual rating for personal traits by employees, supervisors, foremen, 
inspectors, teachers, etc. are being conducted. In the absence of 
objective measures of many vocational, and moral traits of an indi- 
vidual the necessity for the best possible methods of ranking is appa- 
rent. No contention is made that the latter is as desirable as the 
former, but since in determining most objective measures, such as 
vocational tests, and scales,—Judgment by the order of Merit is the 
Criterion by which such tests are established, and since the valuation 
of many traits of individuals in shop, factory and school are still obtain- 
able only by the ranking method, every effort should be made to 
raise this to as objective a level as possible. 

The ‘‘Cardlist’’ combination Ranking Card herein described was 
used by the writer Mr. John Slawson in an intensive study of the 
order of Merit Method as applied to the Rating of teachers,! and 
also by Mr. H. A. Toops in practical tests of shopworkmen in fac- 
tories and laboratories, in New England. 


1 A study of teacher Rating with special reference to the Order of Merit Method 
—Stenquist & Slawson—Sureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, Board of 
Education, New York City. 
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Haroup J. Lasxi. Authority in the Modern State. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1919. Pp. 398. $3.00. 

This brilliant thinker, who has achieved a reputation on two con- 
tinents for his trenchant liberalism, here sets forth his ideas of sov- 
ereignty under modern conditions. The sovereignty of the state is 
becoming more and more limited by ethical conceptions, which are 
evidenced by dissatisfaction with the working of law on the one 
hand, and the reassertion of natural rights on the other. The state 
must be subservient to law, and the individual is becoming increas- 
ingly the center of social importance. The state exists only as a 
means to secure freedom for the individual. Its authority is strictly 
limited by the concensus of ethical opinion of the individuals of 
which it is composed. Hence if an individual honestly believes that 
the state is wrong, it is his duty to see that that belief is made public 
and it is the duty of the state to protect him in the utterance of that 
belief, even though the general proclamation of it results ultimately 
in the discrediting of those who at a given time are the state’s duly 
accredited spokesmen. 


ALBERT E. McKInury, CHarutes A. CovuLomMB AND ARMAND J. 
Gerson. A School History of the Great War. Cincinnati: The 
American Book Company, 1918. Pp. 192. 

This little book presents briefly but clearly and succinctly the 
chief events of the Great War. The commercial, political and psy- 
chological conditions of the chief countries of Europe are described, 
the history of the Balkan wars is sketched, the outbreak of the Great 
War is portrayed, and the progress of the war is traced year by year. 
The book is well supplied with sketch maps to show the course of the 
campaigns. 


CHARLES RrporG Mann. A Study of Engineering Education. 
Bulletin Number Eleven, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, 1918. Pp. xi, 139. 

The aim of this report is not so much to record the details of 
engineering teaching in the various schools, as to examine the funda- 
mental question of the right methods of teaching and of the preparation 
of young men for the.engineering professions, to question the peda- 
gogic practice of the past fifty years, whereby the first two years 
of the engineering course were devoted to the study of the funda- 


mental sciences (chemistry, physics, mathematics and mechanics) 
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and the last two years to the applications of these sciences to theo- 
retical and practical problems. Professor Mann argues that theory 
and practice should be taught simultaneously. The splitting up of 
mathematics, for example, is a source of weakness from the stand- 
point of the student’s needs. Many students, who might make good 
engineers, are eliminated from the schools by failure in the funda- 
mental subjects long before they have a chance to know what en- 
gineering is. An interesting part of the report is the description and 
discussion of the diagnostic value of fifteen objective tests proposed 
by Professor Thorndike to reveal the engineering ability of students. 
Of the thirty-four men tested at Columbia, five of the seven who stood 


‘highest received general honors at the end of the third year, while 


five of the seven lowest failed in more than half their work and 
left school. Partial correlation coefficients show that the results from 


seven of the tests give a better indication of engineering ability than 
the entire fifteen. 


Fiorence Marerer. The Diagnostic Fallibility of Intelligence 
Ratios. Reprinted from the Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. 25: 1918, 
369-392. 

Terman and others have made the claim that the I. Q. remains 
practically constant at all chronological ages. A child who has an 
I. Q. of 95 at seven years of age will have the same I. Q. at twelve. 
On the basis of the examination of fifteen children with an interval 
of from two months to five years between the examinations the 
author denies that this is true. In practically every case there was 
a reduction of the I. Q. and in some instances this reduction amounted 
to as much as thirty points. The author contends that neither the 


I. Q. nor the mental age per se can be taken as a basis for a differential 
diagnosis. 


GrorGe A. Mririck anp Burton Houtmges. Home Life Around 
the World. A Geographical Reader for the Fourth Grade. Cincinnati: 
American Book Company, 1918. Pp. x, 163. $0.64. 

This admirable reading book starts with Peary at the North Pole, 
then goes down through the reindeer herds of Lapland and the cow 
herds of Switzerland to the caravans of Sahara. Then we go off to 
the Amazon, back to Ceylon, up to Hawaii, and finally back to 
America, where glimpses are caught of many parts of this broad 
land. The pictures selected by Burton Holmes, add much to the 
attractiveness of the book. 
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PerRLeEY OAKLAND Puiace. Beginning Latin. An Introduction by 
way of English to the Latin Language. Cincinnati: American Book 
Company, 1919. Pp. xviii, 398. 

The aim of this book is to increase the interest and pleasure of the 
first year of Latin, to aid the learning of Latin by the help of English 
and of English by the help of Latin, and to impart even to the beginner 
some vivid suggestion of the civilization attained by Rome. To do 
this the author begins with words closely related to English words, 
introduces games, short anecdotes, celebrated bits of Latin, much 
historical material, and very many pictures. There is a picture on 


almost every page, presenting some phase of Roman life or Roman 
art. 


Howarp C. WaRREN. Mechanism versus Vitalism in the Domain 
of Psychology. Reprinted from the Philosophical Review, Vol. 27, 
1918. 597-615. 

An examination of the various theories of vitalism advanced by 
Ritter, Driesch, Bergson, McDougall, and Henderson from the point 
of view of psychology. The author defends the mechanistic inter- 
pretation of human behavior. 


Jutius E. WarREN. Selections from Browning. Cincinnati: The 
American Book Company, 1918. Pp. 169. 


Selections from Browning’s shorter poems for use in high school. 


Webster’s New Handy Dictionary. New York: American Book 
Company, 1918. Pp. viii, 278. $0.32. 


Whittier State School, Fourteenth Biennial Report, 1916-1918. Pp. 
129. 
Sy An interesting phase of the report of the Department of Research 
4 is an attempt to work out a scale of seven points to indicate the 
E temperaments of the boys. Other items of the report are the intelli- 
gence quotients of 251 entrants, methods used by field workers in 
tracing hereditary connections of boys, the grading of homes and 
neighborhoods, the application of findings in vocational guidance, 
and outside surveys. It-is evident that Whittier School is fully 
sustaining its reputation as one of the most aggressive and progres- 
sive institutions in the country. 


Joun Mus. The Realities of Modern Science. New York: 
The MacMillan Company, 1919. Pp. xi, 327. $2.50. 

A modern picture of molecules, atoms, electrons and energy ;— 
science made interesting to the student of affairs. The general reader 
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who has been amazed by the variety of the recent applications of 
science will find here a synthesis which will orient him in modern 
science. The earlier chapters develop the fundamental concepts 
in their historical and social setting. Later chapters introduce their 
quantitative relationships and will appeal to those who wish an exact 
but easily comprehensible treatment. 


eres 


TSUNEKICHI Mizuno. The Kindergartenin Japan. Boston: The 
Stratford Company, 1917. Pp. 64. $0.75. 

An investigation of the effect of the kindergarten upon the physi- 
cal, mental and moral traits of Japanese children. There is an account 
‘of the historical development of the kindergarten and an interesting 
sketch of the kindergarten in Japan. As a result of a questionaire 
study in which returns were received from 269 teachers the author 
concludes that kindergarten children are superior to non-kindergarten 
children in scholarship, understanding, memory, and all that concerns 
the intellectual activities; that they are inferior in capacity for sus- 
tained effort and diligence; that they are inferior in many moral 
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WaLtTeR 8S. Monroze. The Derivation of Reasoning Tests in Arith- 

ae metic. School and Society, Vol. 8, 1918, 295-299; 324-330. 
7 | The problems in eight widely used texts were classified accord- 
ie ing to the number of steps involved and the operation called for in bo 

| each step. A further analysis was made with reference to the dif- bid 
aie * ferent types of reasoning situation. One hundred and six types : 
were distinguished, and twenty-six of these occurred in all of the nine i 
texts. The subtraction-multiplication type has a frequency more rf 
than twice that of any other. The criterion adopted for technical 
terminology was that used in the majority of the texts. The diffi- 
culty of problems was evaluated on the basis of per cent of solutions 
correct in principle in terms of sigma. On these basic principles the 
author proposes to construct a scale for the measurement of ability 
to solve problems in arithmetic. 





Wa tter S. Monroe. Studiesin Arithmetic. Indiana University 
Studies, No. 38. 1918. Pp. 40. $0.35. 

This is the third report on the measurement of arithmetical abili- 
ties in Indiana cities according to the Courtis Standard Research 
Tests, Series B. Returns were received from twenty-seven cities 
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and towns, including 5472 pupils. Detailed tables are given show- 
ing attempts, rights and percentage of accuracy for each fundamental 
operation. There is wide variation of achievement in different cities, 
some showing more than twice as high a score as others for a given 
grade. The scores are markedly lower than those obtained from 
Indiana cities in 1914 and 1915, but it must be kept in mind that these 
scores are from a wholly different group of smaller towns than the 
previous records. In any case it is clear that these towns are far 
below the Courtis standards and the medians obtained in other Indiana, 
Iowa and Kansas cities. 


W.B. Mooney. A Self-Survey of the Sterling Public Schools, Dis- 
trict Number 12, Logan County, Colorado, Colorado State Teachers’ 
College Co-operating. Colorado State Teachers’ College Bulletin, 
August, 1917. Pp. 82. . 

The Kuhlman revision of the Binet tests was given to 121 selected 
children, and the Terman revision to 258 unselected children of the 
first three grades. On the basis of the results a special class was 
formed, but discontinued after one term on account of lack of funds. 
In the school subjects the Courtis Arithmetic Tests, Series B, the 
Starch Arithmetical Reasoning Scale A, the Gray Oral Reading Scale, 
the Kansas Silent Reading Tests, the Courtis Spelling Tests, and the 
Thorndike Handwriting Scale were used to measure the attainments 
of the pupils. Among the results noted were the stimulation of the 


teachers, the setting of more precise standards, and recognition of 
specific weaknesses. 


Garry C. Myers. Some Variabilities and Correlations in Learn- 
ing. Reprinted from the American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 29, 
1918. Pp. 316-326. 

After the first few trials one performance measures capacity 
about as well as any other. There is practically no correlation be- 
tween card sorting and intelligence at any stage in the series of 
practices. Practice does not make the individuals more or less alike. 
Doubtless one or a few trials in the average mental test is about as 
good as an infinite number of trials. 


Auice M. Nasu anv 8. D. Portrgus. Educational Treatment of 
Defectives. Reprinted from the Training School Bulletin, November, 
1919. Pp. 19. $.25. | 

What is to be done with the-special classes after we have them 
segregated: Some teachers seem to be trying to teach them regular 
subjects about as they would normal children. The present mono- 
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graph relates the experience of Vineland teachers in a variety of 
subjects, and should be most useful to all teachers of special classes. 
No pupil who has an I. Q. of 50 or less should be taught any school 
subject. The subjects discussed include needlework, woodwork, 
domestic training, basketry, shoe mending, etc. ‘One of the big- 
gest lessons that we must all learn is that.a defective is a defective, 
and not to be made over into a competent, self-supporting work- 
man in a skilled trade . .. . Herein lies the tragedy of the whole 
matter—that so much wonderfully fine human endeavor is going to 
waste because those who are responsible for the present system are ex- 
ercising no more fore-thought for the future of the defective than the 
defective himself displays. Truly, the blind lead the blind.” 


W. D. Partitow AND THomas H. Harnges. Mental Rating of Juve- 


‘ntle Dependents and Delinquents in Alabama. Reprinted from the 


Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. III, 1919. Pp. 292-309. 

This paper presents the results of a survey of the four industrial 
schools of Alabama by a group intelligence test similar to the Alpha- 
Army Tests. At the same time the tests were given to 1012 white and 
765 colored children of the schools of Jackson, Miss. Only eight of 
the 307 white delinquent boys were up to the expected school grade. 
The following percentages of delinquents score below the 50 per cent 
level of public school children: White boys 86 per cent, white girls 
99 per cent, colored boys 84 per cent. 


The Professional Preparation of High School Teachers. Eighteenth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 1919. 
Pp. 372. $1.50. 

Among the many special papers in this valuable symposium the 
following may be mentioned: H. L. Miller, University of Wiscon- 
sin ‘Plan for the Preparation of High School Teachers” (Directed 
Teaching, Preparation Through Participation, Comments from 
Students); T. W. Gosling, “The Selection and Training of Teach- 
ers for Junior High Schools;” 8. 8. Colvin. ‘The Lesson Plan and 
Its Value to the Student Teacher;” L. V. Koos, ‘‘The Training of 
Teachers in the Accredited High Schools of the State of Washington;” 
S. 8. Colvin, ‘‘The Most Common Faults of Beginning High School 
Teachers;’”’ George N. Cade and William S. Gray, ‘‘Objective Studies 
of the Achievements of Training School and Public School Pupils in the 
Freshman Year of the High School;” A. R. Mead, ‘‘ Methods of Selec- 
tion and Supervision of Practice Teachers; Fred C. Whitcomb, “‘ Prac- 
tice Teaching in the Manual Arts and Industrial Education;’’ Charles 
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Fordyce, “Correlation between General Teaching Power and some 
Specific Teaching Qualities.” 

School Report of the Town of Southington, Connecticut, 1919. Pp. 70. 
In this interesting report Superintendent Witham presents the 
results of the Monroe Silent Reading Tests No. III, to 198 high 
school pupils: the Ayres spelling test in elementary schools; the 
Jones 100 Spelling ‘‘Demons”’ in the high school; the Monroe Arith- 
metical Reasoning test in the seventh grade; the Courtis Arithmetic 
test, Series B, to the high school freshmen commercial class; the 
Trabue Language Scale B in the eighth grade; and a very interesting 
Southington English Vocabulary test to the elementary grade. The 
latter test consisted of ninety words from the Ayres Spelling list and 
ten words from the Thorndike Visual Vocabulary list. This deserves 
more extended comparison with other vocabulary lists. 


DanreL Starcu. Educational Psychology. New York: The 
MacMillan Company, 1919. xii, 473. $3.00. 

“The preparation of this book has been carried out according 
to two fundamental purposes: First, to present that material which 
seems to be most useful and relevant to the problems of educational 
psychology; and, second, to maintain a strictly experimental, scien- 
tific viewpoint in discussing these problems.”’ The book is divided 
into three parts. Part I deals with the native equipment of human 
beings, including instinctive elements, variation in and correlation 
among capacities, sex differences, the inheritance of mental traits 
and their measurement. Part II considers the general psychology 
of learning, the analysis of problems, the reception of stimuli (sen- 
sory defects, perception and observation), rate and progress of learn- 
ing, how to study, and transference of training. Part III takes up the 
psychology of learning in school subjects, and gives a detailed account 
of the recent investigations in reading, writing, spelling, language, 
arithmetic and history. In his discussion of native equipment the 
author follows Thorndike in rejecting the old formal groupings and 
lists Thorndike’s forty-two types of instinctive reactions. He points 
out that instincts as such have very little significance for education, 
and that the chief educational doctrines based upon instincts (dynamic 
theory of instincts, transitoriness, and recapitulation) have very little 
justification in verified fact. ‘This is a sane view, and we hope that it 
will tend to neutralize the overemphasis of instincts that has been 
prevalent in educational discussions since James. The chapters on the 
inheritance and measurement of mental characters give an excellent 
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résumé of the scattered literature, and cogently reinforce the view that 
environment can do no more than offer opportunities for the develop- 
ment of inherent tendencies. The discussion of transfer is very com- 
plete and exhaustive, showing that experimental studies of transfer 
vary from zero to twenty per cent, depending upon the closeness of 
relation between the two types of activity. The third part, to which 
almost 200 pages are devoted, gives a résumé of the results of experi- 
mental studies in school subjects which has never before been 
attempted in a text on educational psychology. While the authors’ 
limitations of space made selection necessary, the picture of school 
learning in the subjects treated is fairly complete. There is a bib- 
liography of fourteen pages. 


BERNARD C. Stremer. Life of Henry Barnard, the First United 
States Commissioner of Education, 1867-1870. Washington: Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin, 1919, No. 8. Pp. 131. Fifteen Censt. 

In spite of the general recognition that Henry Barnard-was one 
of the most influential American educators of last century, he has 
had no adequate biography. We have here only a biographical 
sketch, but it brings together data from many widely scattered 
sources and makes it readily available to the student. 


ArtTHuR H. SuTHERLAND. Ungraded Rooms in Los Angeles City 
Schools. First Annual Report of the Division of Psychology. School 
Publication No. 24, 1919. Pp. 36. 

This report gives an account of a survey of 2000 children in un- 
graded rooms, a plan for the organization of ungraded or adjustment 
rooms, and (of especial interest) a plan for development rooms 
and development schools. The course of study is given in some 
detail, and stimulating suggestions are made for dealing with dull and 
defective pupils. There is also an analysis of the reading material 
in eleven widely used Fourth Readers. 


J. E. Watitace Wain. The Achievement of Mental Defectives 
in Standardized Educational Tests. School and Society, Vol. 10, 1919, 
250-256. — 

The Ayres and Starch spelling tests, the Gray oral reading scale, 
and the Cleveland arithmetic tests were used in a survey of the St. 
Louis special schools for mental defectives. Many special disa- 
bilities in reading, spelling and arithmetic were noted, with much 
greater variability than among normal children. 
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Howarp C. WarrEN. A Classification of Reflexes, Instincts and 
Emotional Phenomena. Reprinted from the Psychological Review, 
Vol. 26, 1919. Pp. 197-203. : 

The author comments on the fact that nowhere in the literature 
is there to be found a systematic classification of the reflexes. Sixty- 
six reflexes are listed, divided into five groups. The classification 
rests on their degree of freedom from central modification. The 
instincts are classified as nutritive, reproductive, defensive, aggressive 
and pertaining to social organization. There are six instinctive 
tendencies indicated, six classes of emotions, and six groups of huraan 
dispositions. 


Joun B. Watson. Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behavior- 
ist. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1919. Pp. xiii, 429. 

This is the book for which those who have followed the contro- 
versy between the behaviorists and the introspectionists have long 
waited. In this book is set forth what the behaviorist means by 
psychology. ‘The young student of behavioristic psychology has to 
endure no holy vigil before beginning to use psychological material 
and methods, nor does he at any time have to pass through secret 
initiation ceremonies before beginning research work. The key 
which will unlock the door of any other scientific structure will unlock 
the door of psychology. The differences among the various sciences 
now are only those necessitated by the division of labor. Until 
psychology recognizes this and discards everything which cannot be 
stated in the universal terms of science, she does not deserve her place 
in the sun. Behavior psychology does make this attempt for the 
first time. It has been called physiology, muscle-shackles of the 
present-day conventional psychology and teaches twitch psychology, 
and biology, but if it helps us to throw off the us to face the human 
being as he is and to deal frankly with him, what name it is given will 
not be a matter of much consequence . . . The present volume does 
some violence to the traditional classification of psychological topics 
and to their conventional treatment. For example, the reader will 
find no discussion of consciousness and no reference to such terms as 
sensation, perception, attention, will, image and the like. These 
terms are in good repute}\but I have found that I can get along without 
them both in carrying out investigations and in presenting psychology 
as a system to my students. I frankly do not know what they mean, 
nor do I believe that any one else can use them consistently. I have 
retained such terms as thinking and memory, but I have carefully 
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redefined them in conformity with behavioristic psychology. It is 
possible to retain attention, to redefine it, and make it serve asa 
framework for presenting certain aspects both of the acquisition of any 
given type of organization and its later functioning. I have not done 
so because in an elementary text the less abstracting of partial func- 
tions one can make the better is the result for the student.” This 
general point of view is further elaborated in the first two chapters 
on problems and scope of psychology, and psychological methods. 
There follow chapters on the receptors, on the neuro-psychological 
basis of action, on muscles and glands (a most important dis- 


' cussion), on emotions, on instinct, on bodily habits, on language habits, 


on work, and on personality. The chapter on language habits is one 
of the most interesting in the entire book. 


Oscar H. WitiiaMs. Syllabus of European History. Cincinnati: 
American Book Company, 1918. Pp. vi, 97. . 

A basic outline of a course in European history from Charlemagne’s 
time to the present. 


HERBERT Wooprow. Brightness and Dullness in Children. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1919. Pp. 322. 

“The teacher of today needs a knowledge of the modern psychol- 
ogy of intelligence. She must know when it is desirable to try to 
bring a backward pupil up to grade, and when it is not, and why it 
usually is not. She should realize that the exceptionally bright 
child who seldom troubles her may be her greatest problem. She 
should understand the sources of the errors teachers often make in 
their estimates of brightness and dullness, such, for instance, as the 
failure to take properly into account differences in age. She should 
be familiar with the concept of mental age and with the method of 
classifying children as superior, dull, or normal by its aid more accu- 
rate than in any other manner .. . She must know that innate 
brightness and dullness can be recognized at an early age, and 
that they demand recognition as fundamental factors in the de- 
termination both of the general school organization and of educational 
methods. Clearly, the science of education depends upon, and finds 
its surest foundation in, the science of intelligence.”’ The present 
book might well be called an introduction to the science of intelli- 
gence. The teacher will here find the digested results of intelli- 
gence studies presented in readable form. 
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